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There is more than a sketch of the child Samuel 
in Dr. John Hall’s sketch of The Child Samuel. 
The right method and the wrong method of Bible 
interpretation are outlined there, and the reasonable- 
ness of the Scripture narrative is brought out in the 
peculiar manner which Dr. Hall is wont to illustrate 
so felicitously. 


If you want to find the best teachers in a Sunday- 
school, you would do well to look in at the weekly 
teachers’-meeting. You will be pretty sure to find 
them there. But if you want to find the teachers who 
have most need of such a help as the teachers’-meet- 
ing, there is a poor place to look for them. They are 
not likely to be found there. 


If any of our readers still question whether the 
International lesson system is an improvement on the 
old-time methods of religious instruction, they will 
find helps to an understanding of the case, in the 
description of the Catechisms of Old and New 
England, of which the first portion appears this week, 
from the pen of Dr. J. Hammond Trumbull, whose 


pre-eminence as a scholar in that field of research is | 


unquestioned, His instructive papers of last year, 
on The New England Primer and its Predecessors, 


EELLL 


awakened much interest, and the supplementary facts 
now given will be welcomed by many. 


There unque&tionably is such a thing as overwork 
of the brain ; but it is by no means so common a 
thing as is claimed or supposed—especially in a 
grown person; with children the danger is more 
imminent. A little worry in connection with a small 


likely to overtax the brain, or to break down the 
worker, than a great deal of work without worry, 
And if a man taxes his brain with alcohol or tobacco, 
it is of no use for him to lay his brain troubles to any 
legitimate work of the brain ; nor is it right for the 
friends of such a man, when he has broken down, to 
talk of his failure as occasioned by overwork of his 
brain. Moreover, there is a great deal less danger 
from hard and steady brain-work, than from brain- 
indolence or from irregular work of the brain. The 
Medical Record quotes, in this line, from a recent 
| issue of the British Medical Journal, saying: “‘ Over- 
| work’ properly so called, is not so likely to occur, or, 
if it occur, to do mischief, as irregular or disorderly 
| activity ;” and again: “ Desultory and insufficient 
| work is more to be feared by far than ‘ overwork, 
| because the brain, like every other part of the organ- 
ism, grows as it feeds, and it can only feed as it 
works.” All statistics go to show, that the larger 
percentage of insane patients are from classes in the 
community doing least brain work; and that those 
whose brains are worked most steadily and severely, 
live longest, as a class, in comparison with other 
classes. Men who are afraid of dying from over- 
work of their brains, would commonly improve their 
prospects of a long life if they would work their brains 
more, and worry less about their brains. 





God’s best gifts to his best loved ones are not 
always in good things of immediate possession. Some 
who are very dear to God have only promises to live 
on; they walk by faith, and not by sight, all their 
lives through. In the glowing record of the ancient 
workers of faith, in the eleventh chapter of Hebrews, 
it is said, with reference to the earlier patriarchs: 
“These all died in faith, not having received the 
promises, but having seen them and greeted them 
from afar, and having confessed that they were stran- 
gers and pilgrims on the earth;” and, again, it is 
said, of the later men and women of God, at the close 
of that roll of fame : “ And these all, having had wit- 
ness borne to them through their faith, received not 
the promise ”— in its fulfillment. This same truth is 
brought out most touchingly by Joshua, in his closing 
address to assembled Israel at Shechem, as recently 
studied in the International lessons. In repeating the 
story of God’s dealings with his covenant people, 
Joshua tells of Abraham called out from his Meso- 
potamian home, and promised an inheritance in the 
land of Canaan. “ And I took your father Abraham ; 

. and led him throughout all the land of Canaan,” 
|says the Lord speaking by Joshua, “and [I] gave 
him—Isaac.” All that Abraham received in the 
present was first a promise, and then a link with the 
next generation, to which the promise was handed 
down. Abraham never had a permanent possession 
in Canaan, except in a burial-place, and that he had 
to pay full price for. “ And I gave unto Isaac—Jacob 





amount of work, by one in mature years, is far more | 





and Esau,” continuesthe Lord. “ AndI gave unto Esau 
Mount Seir to possess it ; but Jacob and his children went 
down into Egypt.” Esau was the first one to receive 
solid earthly possessions ; and that was because he de- 
spised promises, and preferred to have in hand what- 
ever was to be his treasure. All the others lived and 
died “not having received the [fulfilled] promises ; ” 
and not being dissatisfied with their lot. After this, as 
the Lord reminds his people, the Israelites had Canaan 
given into their hands to possess and to enjoy. But 
the sequel shows that that people did not walk so 
surely by sight as their fathers had walked by faith. 
After all, the best things which God could give to his 
children now, are not the things which show most in, 
and for, the present. Esau’s share is not so desirable 
as Jacob’s, in the long run. Neither a mess of pot- 
tage nor a real estate transfer is so good a portion, for 
a true-hearted child of God, as an inheritance in the 
promises. Esau and Jacob each chose what he pre- 
ferred ; and the Lord gave him what he chose. And 
the Lord is likely to give us that which we choose. 
Hot pottage and real estate do look tempting at 
times; but the promises are worth infinitely more. 
When the choice comes to us, we must decide for the 
one portion or the other.- .We cannot look for both. 





BEING BARBARIANS ONE TO ANOTHER. 


Every one of us is a barbarian ; and not one of us 
can wholly avoid being so. It is not a pleasant truth 
to contemplate ; and yet it is as true as the truest. 

To be a barbarian is simply to be one speaking a 
language not understood. “ There are, it may be,” 
says Paul, “so many voices’ in the world, and none 
of them is without signification. Therefore if I know 
not the meaning of the voice, I shall be unto him 
that speaketh a barbarian, and he that speaketh shall 
be a barbarian unto me.” When Paul wrote those 
sentences, he was merely repeating what had been the 
burden of Greek literature for centuries before. 
The quick-witted Greek, master of a flexible and 
highly developed language, had little enough patience 
with those speaking other and less exact languages ; 
to him these tongues were barbarous, and those who 
spoke them were barbarians. Although the word 
“ barbarian ” did not necessarily carry to the Greek 
mind the sense which we assign to it,—that of rude- 
ness and ignorance and savagery, it yet bears witness 
to the fine scorn with which the true Greek contem- 
plated all other peoples. The word told of a line 
sharply drawn, of a great gulf fixed, of an aristocracy 
of race and language constituting a world in itself, to 
which the world without was merely a satellite. 

All culture tends to make barbarians. When the 
scholars among our ancestors talked and wrote in 
Latin, and spoke contemptuously of the “ vile vernacu- 
lar,” they knew that those who spoke the popular 
language were barbarians to them; but they forget 
that they themselves were, in turn, barbarians to the 
others, and that it was their boasted Latin culture 
which had made barbarians of them all. You can- 
not build a wall of separation between people, with- 
out making*it a wall of separation as much to the 
one side as to the other. Whatever removes you 
from others, removes them from you; and it may 
come to be, that while you are contemplating them 
afar off as barbarians, they are employed in the same 
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operation with respect to you. The city school-boy in 
England who found himself in a crowd of country 
urchins innocent of any schooling, and who wondered 


at their uncouth dialect, probably got a glimpse of 


an unsuspected truth, when, on his venturing to 
address them in his dialect, the boys exclaimed in 
chorus: “ My, do’ant he tork funny!” The speech 
showed the dividing wall which had been erected by 
culture; the town-boy was to the country-boy a bar- 
barian, as the country-boy was, again, to him. It is 
this truth which gives force to the humorist’s sugges- 
tion, that “the difference between a country green- 
horn and a city greenhorn is, that the one is 
unsophisticated, and knows it, while the other is 
unsophisticated and doesn’t know it.” 


It was the consciousness of this dividing wall, in 
the ancient world, which made each people regard 
every other people as naturally hostile, until, in the 
Latin, the word “ stranger” came to mean “ enemy.” 
It is much the same consciousness which divides the 
modern world. When the Frenchman shrugs his 
shoulders, and tells you that the Germaus have been a 
learned nation for centuries without once becoming 
civilized ; and when the German looks over his wise 
spectacles to inform you that French civilization is 
like French veneer, all on the surface,—you may 
safely conclude that the whole truth includes the fact 
that the scholarly German and the polished French- 
man are barbarians one to another. So when the 
scientist sneers at the “sentiment” of the ideal 
thinker; and when the idealist laughs at the slow 
grubbing of the scientist among the potsherds and 
kitchen-middens of existence, the laugh and the sneer 
go to prove nothing more than that the worker and 
the thinker are living in two different worlds, that 
each speaks a language not known by the other; in 
a word, that they are barbarians one to anuther. 


It would be easy to point out the part which this 
mutual barbarism plays in the Church, but that is a 
province into which each can best be his own guide. 
It is enough to say that in another than the Pauline 
sense, unknown tongues are spoken in the Church, 
sundering and separating part from part, and Chris- 
tian from Christian. It sometimes seems as if the 
miracle of Babel had been repeated in our own day, 
when one sees Christian denominations shouting at 
each other words not understood, and waging battle 
over the misunderstood words. A great part of the 
secret is, that individual Christians and Christian 
denominations are barbarians one to another, without 
knowing it. 

There are some dividing lines making men barba- 
rians one to another which cannot be blotted out,—at 
least not by the individual. Such are the differences 
in national languages and customs. But there are 
others which can be, and ought to be, obliterated, and 
even those which stand fast, can be made less distinct 
and less forbidding by mutual tolerance and charity, 
It is weakness, and not strength, which permits one’s 
early culture to shut him out from fields into which 
he ought to enter,—which keeps one speaking an un- 
known language among those who fain would under- 
stand, but cannot. It is the recognition of this truth 
which forbids a man who is truly polite from making 
himself and his affairs the engrossing topic of con- 
versation in general society; and so the blunt old 
drawing-room rule, “ Don’t talk shop,” is really a 
recommendation not to speak a language which is 
exclusively your own, so making the speaker and his 
hearers barbarians to each other. 

Teachers and preachers, who talk from the level of 
a special culture, are very liable to fall into the habit 
of speaking in a “tongue not understanded of the 
people.” There is, it must be confessed, a certain 
gain in discoursing in words of learned length “ which 
jumble the judgment and confound the sense;” but 
the gain of attitudinizing as a learned Qarbarian is 
more than counterbalanced by the loss on the part of 
the people. Preachers whose chief ambition is to win 
their hearers’ admiration by their dexterous use of 
polysyllabic words, would be acting quite as wisely 
und honestly if they would also adopt the usage of 


. 





the Roman Church, and read the service in Latin. 
This exercise would be fully as profitable to the peo- 
ple, and might be quite as satisfactory to the preacher. 
In the same way, Sunday-school teachers who lecture 
learnedly over their scholars’ heads, might profitably 
consider the question whether it would not be better 
to read the current lessons to their classes, in the 
original Hebrew, and follow that up with choice 
explanatory extracts from the Latin commentaries of 
Fagius or Grotius. In that case the barbarism 
dividing the teacher from his class, would be plain, 
open, and sincere. In the more ordinary fashion of* 
talking in unintelligible English, the barbarism is 
not always so evident, but it is nevertheless there. 

As Christian society advances along the paths 
marked out for it by its Founder, the lines which 
make men barbarians one to another must gradually 
diminish and disappear. In Christ, who has broken 
down the middle wall ¢f partition, there is neither 
Greek nor barbarian; and the hour will come when 
there wiil be neither the one nor the other in Chris- 
tian society. As men grow more Christ-like they will 
refuse to recognize those barriers which make twofold 
barbarism, whether they be barriers of nationality, of 
church form, of culture, or of speech. The spiked 
fence is a doomed institution; the bayonet must ulti- 
mately yield to the plowshare. In that day, if a man 
shall say to his brother, “ Know the Lord,” he will 
say it in words that his brother can understand. 
And no man will then esteem another a barbarian, 
because he speaks from the culture of another land, 
or wears a coat of a different shape from that of 
others, or looks out upon life with his own eyes, or, in 
short, refuses to acknowledge the right of mere con- 
ventionalism to dominate individual lives. In other 
words, Christian society will come to a fuller recog- 
nition of that word of Paul: “ For freedom did Christ 
set us free. . . . Be not entangled again in a yoke of 
bondage.” 

Toward the coming of that day we all may help, 
by ourselves taking, and helping others to take, a 
wider outlook over the field of life. The dividing 
lines exist ; so far as is consistent with the right and 
with Christian expediency, let them be as if they 
existed not. If two men meet in conversation, each 
speaking a tongue unknown to the other, and each 
therefore appearing in the eyes of the other a jabber- 
ing barbarian, the missing interpretation may be 
supplied by a third, and the two who before were 
barbarians to each other may look intelligently into 
each other’s eyes,—clear soul of man shining to clear 
soul of man. The world is wider than any single 
human soul’s conception of it; and he who knows 
that fact, when he hears voices speaking in unknown 
tongues, concerning worlds with which he is un- 
acquainted, will not be contented until he also learns 
the interpretation. And they who undertake this 
task of annihilating the civilized barbarism of the 
nineteenth century, will find that the Pentecostal gift 
is not yet expended, and men will hear again, exch 
in his own tongue, which will also be the tongue of 
all, the wonderful works of God. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


The less a teacher knows about his Sunday-school les- 
son, the more helps he must carry into the class when he 
goes to teach that lesson. The less he carries in his 
head, the more he must carry in his hands. He must 
have the helps somewhere ; in sight, or out of sight. An 
Ohio teacher is evidently of this opinion when he writes : 


A correspondent of The Sunday School Times speaks of 
appearing before the class with Bible in one hand and The 
Times in the cther. Now, if a person must have both hands 
full, I know nothing that will so well take the place of those 
two helps. But why use anything? For over two years I 
have gone to my class with nothing in my hands, and the other 
day, when I visited a school where the teacher of the class I 
visited began woik with a Bible, a quarterly, Vincent’s notes, 
a lesson leaf, and a question list in his lap, I was undeter- 
mined whether to be alarmed or amused. When I found he 
could, of should, have done equally well after a single reading 
of the lesson, and I doubt his having done that, I concluded not 
to be alarmed, except for the progress of the class. I use noth- 
ing that I cannot use from my head. I don’t puzzle and 
bewilder my class with sidelight references which I can’t 





remember without a catalogue. My trouble is not in finding 
what to say to them, but how to get that which is important 
before them in the simplest, clearest method, so that they will 
remember it. It is absurd for a teacher to expect a class to 
remember a mass of statements, references, dates, chapters, 
verses, and all that sort of thing, which the teacher confesses, 
by his use of helps, that he can’t remember. It is hard work 
to commit the verses of the lesson, arrange the facts and digest 
the teachings as I doit, but it pays. 

That teacher is right on the main point. The other 
teacher, who brought all those helps into the class 
because he hadn’t used them before, found them of little 
use when he was in the class. He wasn’t even familiar 
enough with them to study to any advantage before his 
scholars. But it is to be borne in mind that the class 
exercise is not one of either lecturing or of recitation 
simply: it is an exercise in Bible-study. Teacher and 
scholars ought to have the Bible at hand for constant 
reference. An error in a word is sometimes a fatal error 
in Bible-teaching. The power of a single word as 
pointed out to the scholars, and as recognized by them 
as clearly in the text, is often the chiefest element of 
good in the lesson exercise. It is all right for the 
teacher to have the lesson in his head and in his heart; 
but it is also right for teachers and scholars to have the 
Word of God constantly at hand, in order to show whether 
what the teacher has in himself is the same as that 
which God has declared in his Word. 


It is gratifying to find how many of our more critical 
readers are getting lessons in the use of good English, 
as well aa in the transliteration of foreign languages, 
through the columns of The Sunday School Times. It 
was on a point of Arabic transliteration that one of our 
cosmopolitan correspondents recently stood up for a 
lesson. And now there is a buzz among the scholars 
over plain English phrases. Recently, we deliberately 
spoke of one’s duty to “keep his mouth shut” under 
certain circumstances. At once there came back a 
kindly suggestion from a sensitive clergyman, that “the 
high standard so usual to The Sunday School Times” 
was not “quite preserved” in that vigorous Saxon 
phrase. Yet the very editorial note in question was 
copied with words of special approval into the editorial 
columns of a religious contemporary which has no 
superior in the United States in refined taste and a 
preference for choice English. And now from another 
clergyman, who if not highly educated is evidently in 
process of educating, there comes this evidence of 
unfamiliarity with the scope of good usage in the 
employment of his mother tongue: i 

On page 502, third column, thirteenth line, of The Sunday 
School Times, is an egregious blunder for a theological professor 
to make, and for your editor to allow to ge into print uncor- 
rected; the imperfect of the verb “plead” is given “ pled” 
instead of “pleaded.” About as acceptable to an educated 
man are Dr. Trumbull’s common-place abbreviations of “ it’s,” 
“that’s,” “we'd,” for “it is,” “that is,” “we would,” ete. 
But The Times is a good paper, nevertheless. 

It was the Rev. Dr. Green who made deliberate choice 
of the word which pur New York State correspondent 
looks upon as “an egregious blunder.” And in this 
choice Dr. Green (who is himself an “authority” on 
such a point) had the justification of good English 
scholars from the days of Spenser to his own time, and 
of good English lexicographers from the days of 
Richardson down to the 1883 edition of the Imperial 
Dictionary; although there is an edition of Webster’s 
Dictionary which takes exception to that use; and it is 
probable that that edition is the work which our cor- 
respondent referred to for the fixing of Ais limits of 
egregious blundering. As to “ Dr. Trumbull’s common- 
place abbreviations of ‘it’s,’ ‘that’s,’ ‘we'd,’ for ‘it is,’ 
‘that is,’ ‘we would’” (our correspondent has hit the 
exact equivalent of each abbreviation), it may be said 
that those abbreviations are employed only when an 
obvious gain in the vigor and force of the expression is 
secured by their use. Those of our readers who are 
familiar with the writings of Bunyan, and Shakespeare, 
and Butler, and Emerson, and Carlyle, and various 
other writers of their sort, have no difficulty in recogniz- 
ing this gain, within its proper sphere. A man is but 
partly educated who cannot perceive the essential differ- 
ence in style and phrasing between such writings as edi- 
torials, editorial notes, Notes on Open Letters, and I!lus- 
trative Applications. Our New York State correspondent 
would perhaps expect to improve the force while im- 
proving the finish of the familiar couplet on woman’s 
will, through expanding the “common-place abbrevia- 
tions” which play so large a part in it: 

“ For if she will she will, you may depend on’t; 
And if she won’t, she won’t; so there’s an end on’t.” | 


That may be his fancy, but it'isn’t ours; and it won’t be. 
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AN “OFF YEAR.” 
BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 


We are not always at our best! 

The loaded orchards of last year 
Showed but a scanty bloom this May ; 
A child could count their fruit to-day, 

And yet the farmers east and west 
Prune the poor trees, and show no fear. 


We are not always &t our best! 
The sheep are chary of their wool, 
They do not always yield the same, 
The woods are sometimes bare of game, 
The trees not always autumn dressed, 
The wheat-fields have their harvests dull, 


Weare not always at our best! 

Earth has its tidal ebb and flood, 
And lives like seas have each a tide. 
Men’s hearts are stout whate’er betide, 

They wait in hope, and try and test, 
And take the evil with the good. 


We are not always at our best! 

Is God than man less patient then? 
Less sure of knowledge, strong of will, 
Less able to compete with ill, 

To wait till the slow-foaming crest 
Of tide shall turn to shore again ? 


We are not always at our best! 

Dear Lord, thou knowest what was and is 
Our best, our worst, our hopes, our fears, 
Our sins and our repentant tears, 

In thy great patience we can rest :— 
Next year may make amends for this. 





CATECHISMS OF OLD AND NEW 
ENGLAND.-* 
First ARTICLE. 
BY J. HAMMOND TRUMBULL, LL.D. 
“With regard to the catechisms and catechetical docu- 
ments that appeared at and about the time of the Refor- 


mation, it is well known,” says Dr. Corrie, in his 
Introduction to Nowell’s Catechism (Parker Society, 


1853), “that they mainly consisted of an exposition of | « 


the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten Command- 
ments. Although, therefore, the arrangement of the 
matter was not the same, there was, as might be ex- 
pected, a great similarity as regarded doctrinal state- 
ments, and oftentimes a verbal agreement between one 
catechism and another.” One of the earliest—in fact, 
the first known catechism in the English language—was 
written by Wyclif. A copy of it, in the British Museum, 
bears the date of 1372. It is entitled The Poor Caitif— 
the word “ caitiff,”” in old English, meaning “ wretched 
man,” or “captive.” (Wyclif’s translation of Ephesians 
4:8 has: “ledde caitiftie caytif, or prysonynge prisoned.”) 
It was designed “ to teach simple men and women of good 
will the right way to heaven.” The first three of the 
thirteen sections into which it is divided, contain cate- 
chisms on the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and the Com- 
mandments. 

“A brief Catechisme and Dialogue betweene the Hus- 
bande and his Wyfe: contaynynge a pyththy Declara- 
cyon of the Pater noster, Crede, and tenne Commaunde- 
ments, very necessary for all men to knowe,” is the 
quaint title (as Lowndes gives it) of R. Legatt’s cate- 
chism, printed in 1545. What is known as King Edward 
the Sixth’s “Short Catechism, or playne instruction, 
conteynynge the summe of Christian learninge,” was 
“sett fourth by the King’s Majesties authoritie for all 
scholemaisters to teach,” in 1553, accompanied by an 
“A. B.C. with the Brief Catechism.” This is, in sub- 
stance, the first part of the catechism now published in 
the Book of Common Prayer, containing an exposition 
of the baptismal covenant, the Creed, the Command- 
ments, and the Lord’s Prayer. The second part of the 
catechism of the Church of- England—on the two sacra- 
ments—was added in the reign of James L., and is said 
to have been drawn up by Dr. Overall. 

The Geneva catechisms (Calvin’s) were first published 
in 1536. A translation of his smaller catechism, “ or 


manner to teache Children the Christian Religion; | 
wherein the Minister demandeth the Question and the | 
Childe maketh Answere,” was printed in Loudon—per- | 


haps not for the first time—in 1560. 


A great number of catechisms, larger and smaller, 


were published by the Puritans, Nonconformists, and 
Independents, in the sixteenth and first half of the seven- 
teenth centuries. Among those of wider scope, two of 
the most highly esteemed were Dod and Cleaver’s Short | 





* These notes may be regarded -. supplementary to t 
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Catechism on the Ten Commandments, printed in 1606 
(and in several later editions) and the Rev. William 
Perkins’s The Foundation of Christian Religion, 
gathered into Six Principles. The former was trans- 


(Father of the Pilgrims) at his press in Leyden, in 1617, 
in a stout quarto of 184 pages. Perkins’s Six Principles 
was much used by the Nonconformists, in Old and New 
England. It was translated (probably by the Rev. 
Experience Mayhew, of Martha’s Vineyard) into the 
Indian language, but the translation seems not to have 
been printed. A Practicall Catechisme, by the Rev. 
Daniel Rogers, son of the proto-martyr, was much used 
by the Puritans, and to some extent in New England. 

Thomas Lechford, an English attorney and scrivener, 
who passed about three years in Massachusetts, 1638-41, 
and after his return to London published his Plaine 
Dealing or Newes from New England, complained that 
there was here “no catechizing of children or others in 
any church, except in Concord church, and, in other 
places, of those admitted [to church membership] in 
their receiving. . . . But, God be thanked,” he adds, 
“ the Generall Court was so wise, in June last [1641], as 
to enjoyn or take some course for such catechizing, as I 
am informed.” The vote of the court, as it appears in 
the record, was, “It is desired that the Elders would 
make a catechism for the instruction of yom in the 
grounds of religion.” 

The fact seems to be that the early Congregationalists 
in New England did not object to catechising, but had 
some differences of opinion about catechisms ; and, more- 
over, they regarded the catechetical instruction of the 
young as a duty of the Aouwsehold, rather than a distinct 
office of the church. As Mr. Cotton expressed it (in his 
Answer to John Ball’s Discourse of Set Formes of Prayer), 
“ The excellent and necessary use of catechising young 
men and novices . . . we willingly acknowledge; but 
little benefit have we seen reaped from set forms of ques- 
tions and answers devised by one church and imposed 
by’ necessity on another.” . The objection to “set forms ”’ 
was not to be removed by any action of the General 
Court. If any form must be adopted, every church 
looked to its own minister to provide one. Public 
catechising of children or others, in church,” was not 
generally practiced; but there is abundant evidence that 
catechising in the family, and in schools, was not neg- 
lected; and, soon, there was no lack of approved 
catechisms, written and printed in New England. At 
.the'énd of the century, Cotton Mather wrote: 

“ Few pastors of mankind ever took such pains at catechising 
as have been taken by our New English divines. Now, let any 
man living read the most judicious and elaborate catechisms 
published, a lesser and a larger by Mr. Norton, a lesser and a 
larger by Mr. [Richard] Mather, several by Mr. Cotton, one by 
Mr. Davenport [and sundry others], and say whether true 
divinity were ever better handled.” 

Richard Mather’s two catechisms were probably writ- 
ten in response to the call of the General Court in 1641. 
The larger was printed in 1650. No copy of either is 
now known. Of all the catechisms by New England 
divines, the Rev. John Cotton’s Milk for Babes seems to 
have been the most popular and best approved for the 
instruction of the young. It was printed'at Cambridge 
—not for the first time—in 1656. The only copy that is 
known of this edition is in the library of the late Mr. 
George Livermore, of Cambridge, from whose notes on 
the New England Primer I copy the title: 

“Spiritual Milk for Boston BABEs in either England. Drawn 
out of the Breasts of both Testaments for their Souls’ Nourish- 
ment. But may be of like use to any Children. By John 
Cotton, B. D., late Teacher to the Church of Boston in New 
England,” ete. 

It appears that at least two earlier editions had been 
published (1646 and 1648) in England; and it is possi- 
ble that it was first written for the children of Mr. Cot- 
ton’s church, in the English Boston, before his, coming 
to this country.* It was again printed at Cambridge in 
1668; in 1697, Cotton Mather wrote, that “the children 
of New England are to this day most usually fed with 





lated into Dutch, and printed by William Brewster | 





England cease to be New England.” It makes part of A 
Primer for the Colony of Connecticut, printed about 
1715, and of The New England Primer improved in the 
editions of 1775, 1777, and after. A translation of it 
into the Indian language of Massachusetts, by the Rev. 
Grindal Rawson, was printed in 1691, and again in the 
Indian Primer of 1720. 





THE CHILD SAMUEL 
BY JOHN HALL, D.D. 


There are two opposite ways of setting out on a course 
of religious thinking, and according to the method 
chosen will be the results. “ What is well begun,” 
here, “is half ended.” One is to evolve from one’s own 
mind an idea of what the all-wise and infinite One 
ought to be and do, and then to decide upon all that 
claims to come from him in word or work, according to 
this ideal. The plan is not favored by the Word of God, 
“Thou thoughtest that I was altogether such an one as 
thyself, but I will reprove thee.” And the conclusions 
drawn, on this plan, are often erroneous. God’s ways 
are not as our ways, nor his thoughts as our thoughts. 

The second plan is to form our conception of God from 
such study as we can give to his works which declare 
his “ eternal power and godhead,” and from his articu- 
late word, which is adapted to the unlearned as truly as 
to the scholarly, and then to accept what he does as 
right, even though its reasons and objects be not com- 
prehended by us. This method is rational. I know 
that the electric wires transmit messages; I may not 
comprehend the method of their working. It saves us 
from many embarrassments. And, finally, it honors 
God. “Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him;” 
this is true homage to his equity and his wisdom. 

Those who set out on the former of these plans may 
readily raise questions regarding God’s dealings with 
the child Samuel. They may criticise a “ child” being 
treated in this fashion, entrusted with such a communi- 
cation, placed in so embarrassing a position. They may 
refer to the region of myth and legend the account of 
this interview between the Lord and the child Samuel. 
They may, like Ewald,—who has done so much to set 
learners on the wrong track,—suggest that the revela- 
tion of 1 Samuel 3 is a “ beautiful legend,” “a some- 
what idealized account,” not an original tradition, bug 
a conception suggested by the survey of the prophet’s 
entire life and times.” On such a basis of interpreta- 
tion, the supernatural is dropped out of Scripture, and 
the incarnation of the Son of God may be carried out of 
actual history into the department of ideal representa- 
tion. 

There is no difficulty in seeing “reason to be” for 
this transaction. Eli, at once priest and judge, now 
advanced in years, is to be followed by the leader in 
another form of administration. “The word” or reve- 
lation of the Lord had become rare (v.1). The “song 
of Hannah” was not yet a public possession, nor was 
the message of the “ man of God”’ to Eli (chap. 2: 27-36). 
There was no open vision such as Moses and even Joshua 
enjoyed. The people were not susceptible of religious 
impressions. A new condition of things was to be intro- 
duced. The judge was to give place to the prophet. Of 
this line Samuel is to be the first (see Acta 2:14). But 
he must be authenticated, and first of all to Eli, who has 
been guardian and teacher to him. But how could he 
be so well authenticated as by Eli’s knowing that God 
spoke to him, as the details show? He does not come 
in exultant boasting to Eli to tell of the distinction con- 
ferred on him. In fact, he does not know it, and in his 
helplessness goes to Eli. On Eli’s mind it first dawns 
that God is speaking to the young Nazarite. And how 
could Eli so assuredly know that the message is unmis- 
takably from God, as by its nature? It is the announce- 


| ment of the near fulfillment of a message already given 


| this excellent catechism;” and in 1702, in the intro- | 


| duction to Maschil (presently to be mentioned), he 


calls it, “peculiarly, The Cutechism of New England, 
and a System of Religion, which, the more it is consid- 
ered, will be found composed with a prudence as pro- 
| found as its plainness is obvious,” and predicts that it 
| “will be valued, and studied, and improved, until New 


| —_—_— 
** A Catecisme called Jfiike for Babes, by Master [ William) Crashawe,” 
was registered for publication, December |, 1617.” Auvother, * Mente for 
en, or A Driefe Catacnisme of Christian Religion, by M ariin Fisi,” was 
| ropaeret March, 1624.—(Arber's) Registers af the Stationers’ Company. | 
616; IV, il4, oth these titles the scriptural allusion (1 Peter 2: 
| Heb. 5: 13, 14) ts obvious. {n others, of the last quarter of the sixteent . 
century and first half of the seventeenta, it is more remote. Cotwn 
Mather, hee Ss uity in devising quaint titles was marvelous, nore 
sur Saige °. vation hewed out ef the Tymber of 
eo,” p nay in or “ Poore Man’s Piaister box, &c.,”’ by 
wee, registered, J une, 1616 


him by way of warning—and which, alas! he had dis- 
regarded. Nor does Samuel rush t> him with the report 
of the honor put on him. The aged man, his eyes dim 
with years, and his body feeble, has to adjure him totel] 
what the Lord said to bim. And the all too common 
tendency in men—from their self-love—to criticise their 
successors, and especially if, as in this case, they sup- 
plant their own sons, is set aside by the clear intimation 


| given in this way by God to Eli that Samuel is meant 


by him for a prophet and leader among the people 
(vs. 19, 20). The narrative is simple, natural, and in 
harmony with all we otherwise know of the parties. 
Nothing can be more deferential than the bearing of 
Samuel; nothing more fatherly and gentle than the 
tone of Eli. The announcement of the Divine intention 
by the young Samuel is just so far different in form from 
that brought by “ the man of God” as might be expected 
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in the circumstances, and if ever Samuel felt any com- 
punction at the family of his friend and guide being 
set aside, the word of the Lord spoken to him (v. 13) 
would banish all misgiving. His entire simplicity and 
honesty in the matter, his superiority to any adroit 
planning for his own advancement, are clear from his 
obvious ignorance—not of the Lord as his creator, and 
the God of Israel, but—of the Lord as thus communicat- 
ing with men, and revealing to them his purposes 
(see v. 7). 

Before pointing out other lessons to be learned from 
this early call of Samuel, we may with advantage picture 
to ourselves the scene, and notice the harmony of all the 
details with other parts of the history. 

The tabernacle, long at Gilgal, has been transferred 
to Shiloh. In the wilderness it was a structure of boards, 
with curtains. When a certain amount of perma- 
nency came to be given to its stay at Shiloh, wooden or 
other enclosures for it, with courts and apartments in it 
for the attendants, would be erected. It was not now 
as in the days of camping in the wilderness. Hence the 
name “temple” is applied to it. It stood alone. The 
idea of there being at this time a number of cotemporary 
altars and holy places recognized by God and attended 
by his priests, is without foundation. It was the way of 
the law for the candlestick to have fresh oil put in it 
morning and evening, so that it was burning always, as 
distinguished from now and then—on state occasions. 
Toward morning the light might become dim or go out. 
But it had not. It was still night when the voice was 
heard by Samuel in the chamber he occupied. Naturally 
thinking that he was called for some service to the aged 
priest, he hastened to his room, again and again, till Eli 
saw the situation and gave him the fitting direction for 
responding to God. Then the message was delivered. 

Eli affords us instruction both in his faults and in his 
virtues. As a father he might be expected to be unwill- 
ing to see or punish his sons’ follies; but he was also 
judge and priest, and he had no right to forget the obli- 
gations springing out of these responsible relations. 
So God is love, and the Father of all, but he is also 
Ruler and Governor, and he acts as such with rebellious 
and disobedient children. But when God’s will is 
announced, the true grace of which Eli was the subject 
shows itself: “It is the Lord: let him do what seemeth 
him good.” Only a spirit renewed from above will thus 
feel (see Luke 10: 7; 2 Kings 20: 19, for parallels). We 
may well remember the language of Hebrews 12: 9: 
“We have had fathers of our flesh which corrected us, 
and we gave them reverence: shall we not much rather 
be in subjection to the Father of Spirits andlive?” Life 
comes and thrives only in this way. Rebellion against 
him is death. 

How early God can call to his service; how readily 
we may mistake when he first calls; how sure—if our 
hearts are only right with him, and we are in the way of 
duty—we are to be instructed; how early we can be 
making character and acquiring fitness for doing service 
to God and good to men,—we may well learn from the 
“child Samuel.” And where can we find a better motto 
for our religious course than he learned,—“ Speak, Lord, 
—in thy works, in thy providence, in thy word. I am 
thy servant. I wish to hear.” 

But if we neglect his works as his, are blind and deaf 
to his providences, and do not study his Word, though 
we use no articulate speéch, are we not practically, and 
audibly to him, saying, “Thou needst not speak; we 
have nothing to do with thee, and we do not wish to 
hear’? So men can—unlike Samuel—close their ears 
and harden their hearts against God. 





THE BIBLE ITS OWN EXPOSITOR. 


BY TALBOT. W. CHAMBERS, D.D. 


in an article in the Homiletic Monthly for August, 
Dr. Broadus, the eminent Baptist divine, describes 
some ministers who lived in Culpeper County, Virginia, 
some forty years ago, and who were men of immense 
popular power and usefulness. He makes out that, 
while they had had no collegiate or professional educa- 
tion, yet they were in reality highly educated. They 





were readers of good literature (Addison, Goldsmith, 
Shakespeare, Milton, Pope, etc,), and by this and mutual 
criticism became masters of excellent English. They | 
were profound thinkers, as they were compelled to be, 
since they held and taught a masculine theology which 


access to no critical commentary, or, indeed, to any 
other, save those which talk all round a text without 
explaining it, they yet were able and forcible and suc- 
cessful expounders of the Word. How came this to 
pass? In this way: These men were guided by clear 
views of Scripture doctrine; they had a fair conception 
of it as a system closely linked together; they were in 
the habit of studying passages in their whole connec- 
tion; they had learned the art of prolonged and pro- 
found reflection; and they often discussed portions of 
the Word among themselves. To know the meaning of 
Scripture and to make it known to others was for them 
the absorbing object of life. Hence their success. 

This statement is very suggestive. Some time ago 
one of the American Committee of Bible Revision was 
in company with an intelligent layman, who said to him: 
“How I envy you your knowledge of the sacred lan- 
guages, and your ability to read God’s holy Word in the 
tongues in which it was written!” The answerwas: No 
doubt it would be a great pleasure to you, but it is very 
far from being a necessity. For all your purposes the 
English Bible is quite sufficient. It is an uncommonly 
faithful translation, and careful study of it will furnish 
you with all you want for your own religious life, as well 
as to fit you for giving due instruction to your Sunday- 
school class. Ministers and others, who are called to 
be defenders of the Bible against errorists and infidels, 
may and do require a certain familiarity with the origi- 
nal text, but the great body of Christians do not need 
this recondite learning. One of the distinguihing fea- 
tures of Scripture is that, in whatever tongue it is prop- 
erly rendered, it is its own witness and expositor. 
Whoever comes to it in a devout and teachable spirit, 
studying it in its connections, comparing one part with 
another, and using the plainer and obvious portions to 
give light upon the more obscure, meditating carefully 
upon its words, and keeping ever in view its central 
thought and underlying purpose as a history of redemp- 
tion, will gain a satisfying sense of its meaning, at 
least in all those portions that bear on doctrine and 
duty. Bunyan was no scholar, yet what a profound 
insight into all the riches of the divine Word is shown 
in the Pilgrim’s Progress! The same isopen to all. Not, 
indeed, that one man in a generation will develop a 
genius like his, or acquire such a command of the best 
English idioms but that men far inferior to him in 
mental calibre may yet so saturate their minds with the 
thoughts and words of Scripture that they will have all 
the spiritual power which the most accomplished schol- 
arship can command. 





“UNTIL SEVENTY TIMES SEVEN.” 
BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


“T should have to be changed through and through 
before I could believe in her again.” Thus Mabel, with 
emphasis. 

“T may forgive her in time, but I never can respect her 
as I used to. She has forfeited my esteem, and we are 
much better apart for the future.” So Louise, her dark 
eyes lit with a gleam of resentment. 

One who remembered that the Master said, “ Blessed 
are the"peacemakers,” had been striving to quiet the 
quarrel, which, beginning with a misunderstanding 
between these two, had been fanned by one breeze and 
another until it had become a steady flame, not likely 
to die in either heart. Two ‘lovely girls, favorites with 
all their friends, had gradually drifted apart, and it 
seemed as though they would never be reconciled. 
And the end of the last effort at placating the disturbed 
elements was reached in the sentences quoted above. 

Dear Mabel, I wonder if you knew what a profound 
truth you stated when you impulsively declared that 
you would have to be changed through and through 
before you could fully forgive one who had offended 
you. I wonder whether the numbers of people who go 
about nursing grievances, cherishing animosities, and 
refusing to pardon a wound which has touched their 
vanity, realize how unlike Christ is precisely this hard- 
ness of heart. 

He enjoins upon us the duty of forgiving the sinner, | 
until we cease to count the number of times that forgive- 
ness may be necessary. He forgives us over and over 





again, there being no limit to our ill-desert, as there is | 
no limit to his loving-kindness. 
With him there is no half-way pardoning either. | 


implies that the alienation is no longer the cause of 
pitched battles and bristling fortifications, but that, 
instead, an armed neutrality exists, or a flag of truce has 
been lifted. 

We must be changed through and through before our 
human nature can put on so much of the divine that we 
can forgive grandly. There are natures large enough to 
do this, and they have become so through assimilation 
to His, whose forgiving pity was outpoured from the 
cross on those who nailed him there. 

Think of the forgiving spirit as a test of discipleship. 
Are we in doubt as to the reality of our love for the 
Saviour? Are we his, or are we not, do we cry, wishing 
that by a sign from heaven he would take away the 
doubt, and give us the joy of assurance. Here is a way 
of discovering what we long to know. 

If fully, freely, readily, and once for all, we can for- 
give one who has injured us; if we can so humble our 
pride as to meet the person half-way, or, perhaps, to seek 
the restoration of amity in the first place, we are show- 
ing the fruits of discipleship. 

It may easily be that, among my readers, there are 
those who are kept away from the Saviour, and linger 
outside the kingdom, just because they have not learned 
to forgive; because they refuse to learn the full lesson 
in Christ’s way. “Changed through and through!” 
Yes, the change is needful and vital. 

Beware, too, of the beginning of strife. 

“Tt is the little rift within the lute. 
That by and by will make the music mute.” 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


PLINY’S WALK OVER MT. WASHINGTON. 
BY THE REV. EDWARD A. RAND. 





Pliny Dalton lived on the Glen House side of Mt. 
Washington. His father sometimes served as a guide 
on the mountain, and had left home for that service at 
the summit. 

* Pliny,” said his mother, one day, “the doctor was 
here this morning, and he says Bessy will get up from 
her fever, but she must have close attention, and, the 
baby being weakly, I must have help. We must send 
for your father, for Bessy takes to him wonderfully.” 

In fifteen minutes, the clock saying half after ten, Mrs. 
Dalton saw Pliny going into the road, equipped fora 
tramp over Washington. Over his left shoulder was 
slung an overcoat, and in his right hand was a walking- 
stick. The pockets of the overcoat were stuffed with 
“rations,” and the pockets of his memory also were 
stuffed—with messages. Last of all, his mother had 
placed in his hand a compass, as a guide. 

A farmer, happening along, gave Pliny a ride to the 
Glen House, and there the mountain-pilgrim took at 
once the carriage-road up Washington. 

“Who's that?” wondered Pliny. 
port, I know.” 

No mountain now could be seen, only that dark green 
wall of forest built about Washington, and guarding it. 
The opening made by the entrance of the carriage-road 
had the effect of a gateway in this green wall. In the 
gateway stood a young man, heavy and fat, who could 
not have been called “ Bony” on account of his physi- 
cal condition. This title was short for “ Bonaparte.” 

“ Are you going up the mountain?” asked “ Bony.” 

“Yes,” replied Pliny. 

“ Well, come on then.” 

They passed along a road in the forest that steadily, 
but gradually, sloped upward. 

“Bony ” behaved very well the first mile of the way ; 
then he began to tease and joke Pliny. There was a 
carriage that passed them, and its driver, who knew 
“Bony,” invited him to ride. “Bony” had been 
roughly joking Pliny about the new white cap he was 
wearing that day. Seizing the cap, “Bony,” with a 
coarse laugh, threw it into a puddle made by the pre- 
vious night’s rain. “Pick up that water-lily,” he 
shouted. Then he sprang forward, and climbed into 
the carriage, whose wheels rattled on. 

“Oh!” 

Somebody in the rear of Pliny had made this excla- 
mation. He turned, and saw a lady who had stumbled 
and fallen. Pliny ran to her, and helped her up. 

“You are very kind, and especially to help me before 


“Bony Daven- 


neither shunned nor glossed over the deep things of God | Our sins are blotted out. God, as Leighton pithily you rescue your cap. That was a mean joke in that 


and his moral government, but reverently and resolutely | 


says, does not think of themany more. We are restored: 


unfolded his whole counsel. But the notable peculiarity | to the fullest favor, and to the most entire confidence. 


of these men, and of not a few others elsewhere who 
resembled them in history and character, was that with- 
out any knowledge of the original languages, and with 


With us, too often, the forgiveness is like that of 
Louise—grudgingly conceded, and with always that | 
reserve which cannot forget the injury, and which | 


fellow,” said the lady. 

“Oh!” said Pliny good-naturedly, rescuing the water- 
lily, “it isn’t so bad as losing it.” 

“That’s a comforting way of looking at it, but you 


will be even with him some time. I am going up the 
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mountain with a party, but I got ahead of them. I am 


a pretty good walker, and I don’t see what made me 
stumble.” 

The two now went on together. Up, up, through the 
forest, toiled the road. It turned to right and left, to left 
and right, and its long windings were like the rounds 
of a mighty ladder. Four miles up came the Half-way 


House, where the men who kept the road in order made | 
their headquarters. As Pliny went up, the trees went | 


down, lowering their heads steadily as they approached 
the summit. 
“The trees feel very humble as they get near the top 


of Washington, bowing lower and lower,” said Pliny’s | 


companion. “They can’t stand so much majesty.” 

“Father says people needn’t go to an arctic country 
to see what it is like, for they get it here. We are 
beyond the forests now, and those low bushes are only 
firs and spruces. They are real thick, and I have walked 
on their tops.” 


“Whereas in California,” replied the lady, “ they rise | 


above one’s head several hundred feet.” 

“ The bushes will all go, and then we find the dwarf- 
birch and alpine-willow only a few inches high; and 
father says you will find plants like those growing in 
Lapland and Labrador.” 

“Your father must be an intelligent man.” 

“Oh! he is,” said Pliny, proud of his father. “He 
guides people.” 

“On the top of the mountain, they tell me, you get 
the Greenland sand-wort, and various kinds of arctic 
growth.” 

“Yes,” said Pliny; “as the mountain goes up, and it 
gets colder, the plants change, one thing giving way to 
another.” 

The members ot the lady’s party had now joined her, 
and Pliny heard them call her “ Miss Baker.” Up the 
climbers went, from one round of the great road-ladder 
to the other. The forests were succeeded by the low fir 
and spruce bushes, the dwarf-birches, and alpine-wil- 
lows coming next; and then, on the bald, bleak, rocky 
top, the Greenland sand-wort, the cassiope, and others 
of the tough arctic plant-family, fought with the cold for 
an existence. 

But as Mt. Washington reduced its own vegetation, 
how much of the world’s growth it permitted the climb- 
ers to see! What a far-reaching view; a view that 
widened continually, as the party climbed along the wind- 
ing road toward the summit, forests rolling away in 
green waves, mountains rolling away in blue waves, 
ponds and lakes gemming the landscape, while overhead 
swept the sky, a triumphal arch under which had halted 
this wonderful procession of the summer. 

“There is the Summit House, coming nearer and 
nearer,” said Pliny, pointing at the sharp-roofed hotel 
on Washington, looking, to observers at a distance, 
like a long-stranded toy-ark on the mountain, Noah and 
his family being its special occupants. 

“Tt seems quite like a village,” remarked Miss Baker 
to Pliny, seeing the tourists under the “ beetle’s”” wings 
bustling out upon the hotel platform, and then noticing 
the buildings beyond the Summit House. 

“Oh, yes! it is quite a lively place up here; and after 
I’ve found my father, I will show you about, if you 
would like to have me.” 

“Oh, yes! do. Thank you.” 

Pliny went to the hotel clerk in the office. 

“ Have you seen Luke Dalton, who guides people? ” 
asked Pliny of a very smart, distinguished-looking indi- 
vidual behind the counter. 

“Do you want him to guide a party? because, if you 
do, you can’t have him.” 

“T want to—guide him—home.” 

“Oh! You Luke Dalton’s boy?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Well, he went to the Crawford House this noon; and 
to-morrow noon he expects to take a party from there to 
Mt. Willey, round over Mt. Field, and so on; and the 
next day, I believe, up Mt. Webster.” 

“Oh, dear!” 

“ What is the matter?” 

“TI ought to find him some time to-morrow.” 

“Well, now, I tell you what,” said the clerk, dropping 
his smart ways and subsiding to an ordinary, brotherly 
member of the human family, “you stop out in the old 
Tip-top House to-night, as we are full here, but you are 
welcome to a good bed there. Then, if it is clear and 


pleasant, and—and—do you know the way to the Craw- 
ford?” 


“ Oh, yes!” 

“Well, you put for the Crawford. Don’t go if itis 
not clear. Look out for fog. But, if clear, you put, 
and my word for it, if you are a chip of the old block, 


| you will have hold of Luke Dalton’s coat-tails by eleven 
| o’clock |” 

Pliny laughed, thanked him, and went away. Find- 
_ing Miss Baker’s party, Pliny guided them about the 
|summit, He pointed out the old hotels in the rear, the 
| Tip-top and the Summit, the stables on the road to the 
Glen House, the engine-house of the railway, and then 
| he said, “ You must see the building where the signal 
service is,” 

“Where that scientific party spent the winter, that the 
book, Mt. Washington in Winter, tells about?” in- 
quired Miss Baker. 

“My father has that book,” said Pliny, “and that 
| party stopped im the house the railroad owned.” 
| “Yes,” said a gentleman of the party, “ I remember. 
They had to have two stoves in the one room they occu- 
pied, and in the house without they sawed off a piece of 
| pork in February for their beans; and then, another 
| time, they took chisel and hammer to their butter! I 
| remember it said that the temperature went down one 
day to fifty-nine degrees below zero!” 

“Now,” said Pliny, “the signal party has a house of 
its own, and they make nothing of staying up here all 
winter and watching the weather.” 

“Tt must be an awful place up here in winter,” 
remarked Miss Baker. 

“Father has been up here,” replied Pliny; “and he 
says the buildings are all coated in ice, and they look 
like loaves of frosted wedding-cake.” 

The young ladies of the party thought that must be 
delightful. 

“How did your father come in winter?” inquired 
Miss Baker. 

“ He came up the railroad.” 

The Baker party now desired to examine the famous 
railway. 

“The Mt. Washington Railway is almost three miles 
long,” said Pliny, tendering all the information he could ; 
“and it takes an hour and a half to come up, but not so 
long to go down.” 

“Go down!” observed the lively Miss Baker. “ What 
if the engine should take it into its stupid head to go 
down as fast as it could?” 

“Well, it can’t very well, for here is a cog-rail in 
the centre of the track—don’t you see? The engine’s 
driving-wheel has teeth that catch into the cogs, and 
there are brakes to check the train.” 

“But,” said Miss Baker, “when the train is going up 
the mountain, what keeps it from sliding back?” 

“ Father says there is what they call a ‘dog’ that fits 
into a wheel, and the train could not slip back an inch.” 

“ He is quite an intelligent boy,” whispered one of the 
party to Miss Baker. 

“Yes; and he thinks a good deal of ‘ father,’ which is 
an excellent sign,” was the whispered response. 

Pliny went to sleep that night in the old building 
once used as a hotel, and at that time the headquarters 
of various people employed about the mountain. Its 
walls were low, and built of stone. Below was a 
big office where people, coming up the mountain, 
were glad to cluster about the jolly fire, chuckling, 
laughing, roaring away in the stove. Then they were 
as glad to go to the dining-room in the rear, and as 
pleased to go up into the “cubby-holes” overhead, as 
Pliny called the little rooms under the roof. When 
Pliny lay down, his last thought before sleep was, “I 
must be up to see the sun rise.” 

In the night he woke to hear the wind. 

“Father told me the wind would go a hundred and 
twenty miles an hour over the mountain, when it had 
extra boots on,” thought Pliny, “and I guess it is going 
it now.” The thumping of those “ boots” on the roof 
kept him awake. 

At last, remembering what had been told him, that 
the fixing of one’s thoughts steadily on a course of travel, 
and then following it, would induce sleep, he imagined 
that he was chasing the wind down the carriage road in 
the direction of hishome. Steadily, steadily he traveled 
down, down the mountain, not suffering his thoughts to 
go off from the road, reaching the Glen House ; passing 
it, going toward—toward—toward—home; and by the 
time he was about entering the back door the wind had 
blown so much “cotton-wool” into his eyes that he 
could not open them. He was asleep! 

Pliny was out of bed early enough to watch the sun 
rise from the platform of the Summit House. “ There’s 
Miss Baker’s party,” he said. And there were many 
other shadowy figures called out by a little bell that 
went “jingle, jingle, jingle.” 
| And oh, folks,” said Pliny, when afterwards telling 

his father and mother about it, “wasn’t it glorious! 
| Nothing but white clouds all about the mountain, spread 











out like a sheet; and then over in the east came up a lit- 
tle bit of yellow spark, and it greew—grew—grew—big— 
as-—’’ 

“Stop this side of our yellow barn-door,” said his 
father, laughing. 

“ But it was handsome.” 

And that everybody knows, if once they have seen a 
mountain sunrise. 

It was clear enough to permit Pliny to start for the 
Crawford House after breakfast. 

“Pliny, wait a moment. I see you are going.” It 
was Miss Baker speaking. “What do you want to do 
very much, indeed?” 

“Want todo? Oh! many things.” 

“Name one.” 

“T would like to go to an Academy one term, any 
way.” 

“There, I guessed as much. Holdonaminute.” As 
she went away she said to herself, “ I’ll have that put in 
the note.” 

She came back and, handing him a note, said, “ When 
you get home, please look at this. You can think of us 
this forenoon as down in Tuckerman’s Ravine.” 

“ And you will find a splendid snow-arch there,” said 
Pliny, “ where the snow in winter banks at the head of 
the ravine, and then a brook bores through it. When I 
went through it, I know it was over a hundred feet long.” 

The two acquaintances said good-bye, and Pliny 
began his walk down the mountain. The path to the 
Crawford House led Pliny down the side of the moun- 
tain opposite the carriage-road slope, and wound past 
the lower peaks of the Mt. Washington range, Monroe, 
Franklin, Pleasant, Clinton. Pliny noticed light gray- 
ish ribbons of mist that floated up from ravines below 
and wreathed themselves across the path. 

“ Ho! those won’t stop me,” he thought. 

But very soon what was a ribbon became a cloud 
moving from unexpected quarters, thickening in every 
direction, pouring down on every side of him until he 
was completely enveloped. 

“Whey!” thought Pliny. Then he recalled ugly fog 
stories of people that had wandered from the path and 
were lost. He remembered, too, that the Crawford Path 
winds past Oakes’s Gulf, that has steep sides, and a bot- 
tom somewhere three thousand feet down. 

“Things look ugly,” thought Pliny. “However, I 
will stick to the path.” He trudged on, but finally he 
stopped and said, “ Hark, there’s a voice.” Up, on that 
lonely mountain, he heard a human voice. 

“It issome one in distress,” he thought. “Hal-loo!” 
he shouted. A voice replied. 

“Now I must go there. Let me get the direction by 
my compass.” 

He carefully noted it and started off. “I could 
make little heaps of stones to guide me, but I can trust 
my compass,” thought Pliny. 

All the while he and the stranger kept shouting. 

“T know that voice,” said Pliny, and then out of the 
mist gradually broke the form of—“ Bony Davenport!” 
exclaimed Pliny. 

“That—you—you?” said Bony, rejoiced to see a 
human being, even though he wore a “ water-lily.” The 
two reached the path in safety ; and if a young man ever 
fel, cheap and made a humble apology, it was Bony 
Davenport. 

Together they trudged to the Crawford House, Pliny 
arriving in season to find his father, who engaged another 
guide to take his place, and then started home by the 
road. 

Pliny and his father safely reached home, and the 
arrival was soon enough to enable Mr. Dalton to look 
after all pressing business. He proved to be the best of 
helpers in the little home-hospital. 

Pliny that evening opened the note Miss Baker gave 
him. | He finished the reading of it with an “Oh!” 

“Why, mother—father,” he said, “Miss Baker writes 
that her party took a fancy to me, and, as I wanted to go 
to school, they made up a present of fifty dollars to take 
a term at some academy with.” 

“You may £0,” said his parents. 

Pliny went to an academy that fall. When he was 
leaving home Mrs. Dalton said, “ Pliny, you remember 
about the compass, and that I said, when you left the 
house, ‘Take it, and follow it;’ so I say now,” and she 
handed him a Bible. Mrs. Dalton said this at the farm- 
house door. 

In after years, when tempted to go astray from the 
teachings of the Bible, Pliny would seem to see his 
mother standing in the doorway, her voice ringing out, 
“Take it, and follow it!” Then he would look away, 
and there was the mountain-mist coming toward him, 
but in his hand was that trusty compass, God’s Word. 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Third Quarter, 1883. ] 







1. July 1.—Joshua, Successor to Moses... svccsecnscocevecsccseeeD Otte 83 EO 
2 July 8.—Passing over Jordan ....... a Josh. 3: &17 
& July 16.—The Plains of Jericho. ........00000..ccesesrseeeeee Josh. 5: 10-15; 6: 1-6 
4 July 2.—Ierael Defeated at Al. «.. JOsh. 7: 10-26 


6. July ®.—The Reading of the Law... 


7. August 12—The Last Days of Joshuzs..... janoceennenes 
& August 19.—lsrae] Forsak ing GOd..........-..cccrccceenerneneneneny Judg. 3: &16 





%. August 26.—Gideon's Army... datsensinmepnccnstecvesiuenrtiion Judg. 7: 1-8 
10. September 2—The Death of Samson... Judg. 16: 21-31 
11. September 9.—Ruth and Naomi... vinteabinwti .. Ruth 1: 1422 
12. September 14.—A Praying Mother... ‘uate “a Sam. 1: 21-28 | 





13. September 23.—The Child Samuel.................. 1 Sam. 3:1-19 
14. September 30.— Review. 





LESSON XIII., SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 23, 1883. 
Tittz: THE CHILD SAMUEL. 


LESSON TEXT. 


(1 Samuel 8: 1-19.) 

1. And the child Samuel ministered unto the Lorn before Fli. 
And the word of the LoRD was precious in those days; there 
was no open vision. 

2. And it came to pass at that time, when Eli was laid down 
in his place, and his eyes began to wax dim, that he could not 
see; 

8. And ere the lamp of God went out in the temple of the 
Lorp, where the ark of God was, and Samuel was laid down 
to sleep ; 

4. That the Lorp called Samuel: and he answered, Here 
am I, 

5. And he ran unto Eli, and said, Here am I ; for thou calledst 
me. And he said, I called not; lie down again. And he went 
and lay down. 

6. And the Lonp called yet again, Samuel. And Samuel 
arose and went to Eli, and said, Here am 1; for thou didst call 
me, And he answered, I called not, my son ; lie down again. 

7. Now Samuel did not yet know the Lorp, neither was the 
word of the LORD yet revealed unto him. 

8. And the Lorp called Samuel again the third time. And 
he arose and went to Eli, and said, Here am I; for thou didst 
call me, And Eli perceived that the Lorp had called the 
ehild. 

9. Therefore Eli said unto Samuel, Go, lie down: and it 
shall be, if he call thee, that thou shalt say, Speak, Lonp; for 
thy servant heareth. So Samuel went and lay down in his 
place. 

10. And the Lorp came, and stood, and called as at other 
times, Samuel, Samuel. Then Samuel answered, Speak; for 
thy servant heareth. 

11. And the Lorp said to Samuel, Behold, I will do a thing 
in Israel, at which both the ears of every one that heareth it 
shall tingle. 

12. In that day I will perform cautues Eli all things which I 
have spoken concerning his house: when I begin, I will also 
make an end. 

13. For I have told him that I will judge his house for ever 
for the iniquity which he knoweth; because his sons made 
themselves vile, and he restrained them not, 

14. And therefore I have sworn unto the house of Eli, that 
the iniquity of Eli’s house shall mot be purged with sacrifice 
nor offering for ever. 

15. And Samuel lay until the morning, and opened the doors 
of the house of the Lornp. And Samuel feared to shew Eli 
the vision. 

16, Then Eli called Samuel, and said, Samuel, my son. And 
he answered, Here am I. 

17. And he said, What és the thing that the Lorp hath said 
unto thee? I pray thee hide & not from me: God do so to thee, 
and more also, if thou hide amy thing from me of all the 
things that he said unte thee, 

18. And Samuel told him every whit, and hid nothing from 
him. And he said, It ts the Lonp: let him do what seemeth 
him good. 

19. And Samuel grew, and the Lorp was with him, and did 
let none of his words fall to the ground. 





LESSON PLAN. 


Toric oF THE Quasen: / ee Gestepenn ef the 


Lusson Toric: An Example of Submission. 


r i, The Call, v. 1-8, 
Lesson OUTLINE: < 2, The Revelation, v. 9-14. 
3. The Submission, v. 15-19. 


Goupen Text: Speak, Lord; for thy servant hearcth.— 
1 Sam, 3: 9. 


Datty Home REaDINGs: 

M.—1 Sam. 8: 1-21, The Child Samuel. 
T. —Gen. 87: 1-28. The Child Joseph, 
W.—Exod. 2: 1-10. The Child Moses. 
T, —1 Sam. 16; 1-18, The Child Daniel. 
F. —2 Ch. #4: 1-7. The Child Josiah. 

8. —Dan. 1: 1-21. The Child Daniel. 
‘@. —Luke 2: 4062 The Child Jesus. 





Sete, hh 46 | Sin is not imputed where there 
6 August 6.—The Cities Of Refuge............000cserreccecsennesseeenennen . 2: } 


LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. THE CALL. 

1. The Service of the Lord: 

Samuel ministered unto the Lord before Eli. 
That he may minister unto me in the priest's office es. 28:1). 
Lord I have loved the habitation of thy house (Psa. 26 
Eleazar and Ithamar ministered in the a oftice (Nom. 3: 4). 
The Levites that minister unto me (Jer. 33 : 22). 
il. The Word of the Lord: 

The word of the Lord was precious in those days. 
I will send a famine of hearing the words of the Lord (Amos 8: 11). 
There is no more any prophet (Psa. 74 : 9). 
That ye shall not have a vision Micah 8 : 6). 
no law (Rom. 5 : 13). 
lll. The Summons of the Lord: 

It came to pass . . . that the Lord called Samuel. 
And the Lord God called unto Adam (Gen. 3 : 9). 





9 called unto bim out of the midst of the bus xod. 8: 4). 
e Lord came down ... and called Aaron and Miriam (Num. 12:5). 
e a . said, Hagar, Sarai’s maid, whence Camest thou? (Gen. 


| ‘ The Answer to the Lord: 
Rae he answered, Here am I. 


| said, Behold, here I am (Gen. 22: 1). 

| fod called unto him ... and he said, ore am I (Exod. 8: 5). 

| ‘And he said, Who art thee. Lord? (Acts ® : 5). 

| Then said I, Here am 1; send me Isa. 6 : 8). 

1. The child whom his mother consecrated, was aecepted by God. 

2. The child for whom his mother prayed, was received to a place 
in the house of prayer. 

3%. The — over whom a godly mother had watched, was visited 
as he slept oy ee neee ee Lord. 

4. The child whom his mother had instructed in God’s ways, was 

chosen to receive God's message. 

5. The child who was taken from the reach of his mother’s love, 

was watched over and guarded by God's love. 


Il, THE REVELATION. 
1. The Revelation Invited : 
Samuel answered, Speak ; for thy servant heareth, 
be’ Amy unto Moses, Speak thou with us, and we will hear (Exod. 


I wilt rt what God the Lord will speak (Psa. 85 : 8). 
Let my Lo ——— for thou hast strengthened me (Dan. 10 ; 19). 
See that ye refuse not him that speaketh (Heb. 12 : 26). 


ll, The Revelation Given: 
1. God's Faithfulness. 
Iwill perform . . . all things which I have spoken, 
God is not a man, that he should lie (Num, 23 : 19). 


All good things are come... which . God promised (Josh. 23 : 15). 
tt and earth shall pass away; but my words shall not (Luke 


The 2 Facher of lights, with whom is no variableness (Jas. 1 : 17). 
2. God's Justice. 

Iwill judge his house for ever, for the iniquity. 
Therefore I will judge you, O house of Israel (Ezek. 18 : 30). 
There will I sit to judge all the heathen (Joel 3: * 
lf our heart condemn us, God is ter (1 John 8 : 20). 
We shall all stand before the ju ~~ of Christ i. 14: 10). 
And again, The Lord shall eles is people (Heb. 10 : 80). 

1. ne ogg heareth a Voice calling, let him listen—it may be the 


ord. 
2. Whoso knoweth that the Lord is speaking, let him heed the 


message. 
8. Whoso seeketh the house of God, will be most sure to hear the 
Voice there. 
4. Whoso is summoned by the Voice, let his answer be, Speak; for 
a wh servant heareth. 
oso heareth the Voice and > its promptings, shall enter 
in through the gates into the city. 


III. THE SUBMISSION, 
1. Samuel Questioned : 
I pray thee hide it not from me, 
O Belteshazzar, declare the interpretation thereof (Dan. 4: 19). 
Interpretations belong to God ? tell me them, I pray you — 40: 8). 
Then Saul said . ell me what thou hast done (1 Sam. 14 ; 43). 
What is that thou hast to tell me? (Acts 23 ; 19). 


fl. Eli Replying: 
It is the Lord: let him do what seemeth him good. 
Shall not the judge of all the earth do right? (Gen. 18 : 25), 
Do unto us whatsoever seemeth good unto thee (Judg. 10 : 15), 
I was dumb, and opened not my mouth (Psa. 39: 
Humble yourselves . . . under the mighty hand o. Goa (1 Pet. 5: 6). 


lll. Samuel Blessed: 
And Samuel grew and the Lord was with him, 


David behaved himself wisely ...the Lord was with him (1 8am. 18: 14). 
And Jesus increased in w isdom and stature (Luke 2 : 52) 
The Lord is with thee: blessed art thou among women (Luke 1: 28). 
The God of love and peace shall be with you (2 Cor. 13: 11). 
1. When we become God's servants we must expect searching 
uestions. 
2. If we are God’s servants we should be ready at all times to tell of 
his dealings with us. 
Because we are God's servants, it is sometimes our place to warn 
men of the danger that lies before them 
4 Remembering that we are God’ sservants, weshould never shrink 
from any duty, however unpleasant. 
&. It is the priv ilége of God's servants to grow more and more into 
union with him they serve. 
6. A us, to all of God's servants, belongs the promise of Christ, “I 
will be with you alway, even unto the end of the world.” 


LESSON BIBLE READING. 


THE VOICE OF THE LORD. 
1, The Ways of God's Speaking: 
From fire and clouds (Deut. 5: 28). 
From the midst of a burning —_ (Exod. 3:4). 
In visions of the night (Gen. 46 : 2; Job 33: 14, 15), 
From the opened heavens (Matt. «A 17). 
Through the words of Christ Soy 8 : 28). 
By a still small voice (1 Kings 19 


2. The Occasions of God’s Speaking: 
To rebuke his children’s Seabotienee "oa 3:6, 8). 
To make known his law (Exod. 20: 1, 
To reagan. b's servant's heart (Gen. 12:1, 2). 
To bear witness to Christ's sonship (Luke 8 : bo). 
To soften the heart of a persecutor tacts 9: 4). 


3. What God Says: 
Thou shalt fear me (Lev. 25: 17). 
= shalt worship me (Psa. 45: 11). 
=i perfection (Gen. 17 : » 
pond ion is near (Isa. 56 : 
Thy redemption is coonned tine. 42 : 6. 
1 will guide thee (Psa. 32 : 8). 
Christ shall come (Isa. 63: 1; Jer. 8: 5). 








LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 
INTERVENING Events.—Of the intervening events the 
first is the famous song of Hannah, recorded in chapter 
2: 1-10, the ante-messianic pattern of the song of Mary, 





recorded in Luke 1: 46-55, A picture is also given of the 





profligate conduct of Eli’s sons, Hophni and Phinehas, as 
priests at the tabernacle, and of the good behavior of the 
child Samuel, who grew in favor both with God and man. 
At this time a man of God came to Eli, reproving his negli- 
gence and his sons’ wickedness, and foretelling the debase- 
ment and impoverishing of his family, and, as a sign, 
that his two sons, Hophni and Phinehas, should die in one 
day. 

Time.—Bible margin, about B. C. 1141. 

Puiace.—The tabernacle, at Shiloh. 

Prersons.—The child Samuel, the priest and judge Eli, 
and the unseen Jehovah. 

CincuUM8sTANCEs.—Samuel’s being laid down early to sleep, 
near the place of the ark, and the Lord’s calling him; his not 
knowing it (since the word of the Lord was precious in those 
days, and there was no open vision), but supposing that Eli 
called him ; but, upon being instructed by Eli, answering tothe 
Lord’s call, receiving a prophecy against Eli and his house, 
and telling it all to Eli, at the latter’s bidding. The lesson 
ends with the manhood of Samuel, now a prophet. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


(1.) The Lord speaks to Samuel, verses 1-10. (2.) What 
he says to him, verses 11-14. (3.) Samuel tells it to Eli, 
verses 15-19. 

Verse 1.—And the child Samuel was ministering unto Jehovah 
before Eli: This was his constant function (2: 11,18). The 
phrase “ minister unto the Lord” is used in a higher sense 
of the priests (Deut. 21:5; 1 Chron. 23:13), and in an 
inferior sense of the Levites (1 Chron. 15: 2), who waited 
upon the priests and performed subordinate services in the 
sanctuary (Num. 3: 6 f.). Samuel was a Levite, not a priest, 
though he wore a linen ephod (2: 18), as was usual with 
priests (1 Sam. 22: 18), for this might be adopted by others 
who were engaged in sacred functions likewise (2 Sam. 
6: 14); and the “ faithful priest ” (2: 35) is not Samuel, as 
some have thought, but Zadok (1 Kings 2: 27,35). Such 
trifling tasks as a child could perform in opening the doors 
of the sanctuary (v. 15) and waiting upon Eli were accepted 
by the Lord as service done to him.—And the word of Jehovah 
(his revelation through prophets) was precious (rare) in those 
days: The writer, who lived when prophets were more 
numerous, tacitly contrasts this period of comparative desti- 
tution with his own times. Occasional divine messages had 
been delivered by prophets (Judg. 4:1; 6:8; 1 Sam. 2: 27), 
or by the angel of the Lord himself (Judg. 2: 2; 6:11; 
13: 8), but in spite of this, and in spite of repeated chastise- 
ments, both people and priests were straying further and 
further from God. And the deliverers, who rescued them 
in part from the power of their enemies, such as Jephthah 
and Samson, were themselves too much infected by the pre- 
vailing corruption to effect any real reformation. The task 
of bringing the people back to God from their degeneracy 
and alienation was the work of Samuel's life. It was to fit 
him for this work that he had been providentially brought 
to the sanctuary to be trained up there from his childhood, 
and that the Lord now further revealed himself to him and 
established him as a prophet (v. 20), the first of that contin- 
uous line of prophets which was thenceforward unbroken to 
the close of the Old Testament (Acts 3: 24).— There was no 
vision spread abroad: Vision, in its narrower sense, denotes 
a divine communication in visible forms presented, as it 
were, to the eye (Dan. 7: 2), but it is also used more gen- 
erally, as it is here, for any revelation whatever (Isa. 1:1); 
prophecy was not widely diffused or abundant. Thethought 
is precisely the same as in the preceding clause, only in a 
negative form. 

Verse 2.—And it.came to pass in that day: Which some inter- 
pret strictly of the same day in which the man of God 
brought the unwelcome message to Eli (2: 27), others, with 
greater probability, give it a more general sense, as in the 
Authorized Version, “at that time.”—JHis eyes began to be 
dim: From advanced age (2: 22; 4: 15). This infirmity is 
referred to as suggesting his need of attentions, such as 
Samuel showed himself ready to pay him (comp. Gen. 27: 1; 
48: 10). 

Verse 3.—And the lamp of God had not yet gone out: That 
is, the seven lamps upon the golden candlestick in the holy 
place (Exod. 25: 37), which were lighted every evening 
(Exod. 30:8; 2 Chron. 13:11), and burned through the 
greater part, if not the whole, of the night, and were probably 
lighted afresh in the morning, as the apartment would have 
been quite dark withoutthem. The hour indicated is in the 
night, some time before day (v. 15).—And Samuel was lying 
down tn the temple of Jehovah, where the ark of God was: Accord- 
ing to the Hebrew accents, the words “ And Samuel was lying 
down” are parenthetical, and the connection is that which is 
suggested in the Authorized Version by an inversion of 
clauses. This prnctuation seems to have arisen from the 
notion that Samuel could not possibly have been sleeping in 
the temple. The meaning, however, is not that he had 
retired to rest in the holy of holies, where the ark was kept. 
The “temple” is used in a wide sense of the entire sacred 
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structure, The entrance to the Mosaic tabernacle was 


through veils and hangings (Exod. 26: 31, 36; 27: 16). The 
mention here of doors (v. 15) and door-posts (1; 9) shows 
that, during the long period of its location at Shilch, build- 
ings had been erected in or about the court, as subsequently 
in Solomon's temple for the accommodation of the priests, 
the reception of tithes and offerings, etc. And the whole 
complex structure was denominated “the temple.” In one 
of these apartments contiguous, probably, to that of Eli, Sam- 
uel was lying.— The ark: See Exodus 25: 10 ff. 

Verse 4.—Connects directly with the first clause of verse 2, 
all that intervenes being a parenthetical description of the 
situation.— And it came to pass at that time... that Jehovah 
called unto Samuel. 

Verse 5.—The promptness and speed with which he ran 
to Eli shows both !:is alacrity and his affection for his aged 
friend. 

Verse 7.—Now Samuel did not yet know Jehovah: In the 
way of any revelation made directly to himself. 

Verse 8.—Eli may have supposed at first that Samuel had 
been dreaming or was mistaken in thinking that he had 
heard a voice. But there was no other way of accounting 
for this repeated call except by assuming that it came from 
the Lord. And it was for the sake of notifying Eli, that a 
divine message was to be given to Samuel, that the latter was 
providentially suffered to mistake the voice as he did. 

Verse 10.—It appears from the statement here made that 
the divine voice did not proceed directly from above the 
ark or mercy seat, whence God communed with Moses 
(Exod. 25: 22); but that Jehovah, whose presence was 
usually manifested there, came and stood by Samuel and 
spoke to him. Some have inferred from this that God now 
appeared to him in some visible form. But of this there is 
no indication, and it is not necessary to suppose it. IHesim- 
ply heard the voice. That his response was Speak, instead 
of “Speak, Jehovah,” as Eli had instructed him, may be 
indicative of awe, or, possibly, of some remaining uncer- 
tainty who the real speaker might be. 

Verse 11.— Behold: Calls attention to what is to be said as 
a matter of importance.—J am doing: Or shortly about to 
do; that is here referred to God which he brings to pass or 
suffers to come to pass in his providence. It was to be accom- 
plished, in part at least, by the Philistines, in their wanton 
and criminal assault upon Israel. Nevertheless as occurring 
under God's righteous control, it was a just retribution for 
the sins of Israel and of Eli’s house. The proverbial expres- 
sion which follows (2 Kings 21: 12; Jer. 19: 3) denotes that 
this event should be so startling and terrible that it would 
continue to ring in the ears of whoever heard of it. The 
figure is taken from a loud and dreadful noise which stuns 
the ears, shutting out every other sound, and continuing to 
reverberate there long after its original cause has ceased, 

Verse 12.—Jn that day (the time just referred to) J shall 
cause to stand (accomplish without fail) unto Eli all that I have 
spoken concerning his house: Namely, the declarations made 
respecting his family and descendants by the man of God 
(2: 27), the sudden, violent, and simultaneous death of his 
two sons (2: 34; 4: 11), the untimely death of cthers of his 
descendants (2: 32, 38; 22:18, 19), the loss of the high- 
priestly dignity and, perhaps, even degradation from the 
priesthood (2: 35, 36; 1 Kings 2:27; Ezek. 44: 15)— 
Beginning and ending: The whole of it, first and last. It 
was not all to be accomplished at once, but no part should 
fail of fulfillment. God's word, whether of threatening 
or of promise, must assuredly come to pass (Matt. 5: 18; 
24: 35). 

Verse 13.—And I told him (by the mouth of the prophet 
sent to warn him, 2: 27 ff.) that Iam judging (or shortly about 
to judge, pass sentence upon, punish) his house (his family or 
descendants) forever: Without assignable limit; it will not 
be a brief, but a léng-continued, course of infliction, lasting, 
perhaps, until the family should become extinct, or, at least, 
sink into obscurity. The doom denounced is that of a pen- 
alty to be inflicted in the present world, and has no relation 
to the everlasting punishment of the future.— For the iniquity 
which he knoweth: Or has known; it is gross criminality, of 
which he is well aware, and he must confess the righteous- 
ness of the sentence, terrible as it is.—Because his sons are 
bringing u curse upon themselves (through their notorious im- 
piety and immorality, which necessarily must bring the curse 
of God upon its perpetrators! and he did not check (or restrain) 
them: Ile did, indeed, interpose a feeble remonstrance 
(2: 23 f.), but he should have acted in a more authoritative 
manner, and taken effectual measures to stop them in their 
wieked course, or, at least, have used his utmost endeavors 
todo so. Though personally a good man, and though he 
deplored the sin of his children, he made himself, in a 
measure, responsible for it, and involved himself in their 
guilt, because he failed in his duty as a father, asa high- 
priest, and as a judge. What an amount of guilt is con- 
tracted by failing to do the good to others that we might, by 
failing to turn them from evil when we might! 

Verse 14.— And therefore I have sworn: Or do now swear; 
the reference may be to the communication made to Eli in 
the preceding chapter, or, more probably, to God’s irrevoca- 
ble asseverution now made. In order to show hew fixed and 


| unchangeable his purpose is in this matter he confirms it by 


| ment, and, by the reformation which he labored to effect, 


an oath (Heb. 6: 17).—Reapecting the house of Eli, if the | preparing the way for the future reconciliation and return. 


iniquity of the house of Eli shall be atoned for (that is, it assur- 

edly shall not be atoned for) by sacrifice or by meat-offering for- 

ever: Neither the animal, nor vegetable offerings appointed 
| by the law to make atonement for sins of ignorance or weak- 
sumptuous criminality (Num. 15: 24 ff, 30 f.; comp. 1 John 
1:7 with 5: 16). 

Verse 15.—The doors of the house: The folding-doors at 
the entrance of the court (see above in v. 3).—And Samuel 
was afraid from telling (abstained, through fear, from telling) 
the vision (the revelation just made) t Eli: He shrank from 
making a disclosure which would give such pain to one 
whom he so greatly loved and reverenced ; and as he had 
not been required to tell it, no duty was violated by remain- 
ing silent. 

Verse 16.—Eli, however, very naturally suspected that the 


His affectionate address, “ Samuel, my son,” shows the kindly 
relations which subsisted between the child of Elkanah and 
the aged priest who had adopted him as his own. 

Verse 17.— What is the word which he spake wnto thee? He 
does not need to name the speaker, nor to define more pre- 
cisely to what he referred. Samuel knew instinctively what 
was meant. It was the thing uppermost in the minds of 
both.—I pray thee, hide not from me: Let there be no con- 
cealment; and he adjures him, by a solemn oath, that he 
should make a full disclosure—God shall do so to thee, and so 
shall he add, if thou hide from me a word from all the words which 
he spake unto thee: The customary form of the Hebrew oath 
(see on Ruth 1:17). In this connection, it might mean, 
May God inflict these judgments, of which he has spoken to 
thee, and even greater ones, upon thyself, if thou do not tell 
me all. The usage of the phrase elsewhere, however, shows 
that “so” is used, not with specific allusion to anything that 
had preceded, but in a vague and indefinite sense, leaving 
the hearer to supply what is thus merely hinted at. As if 
he had said, May God inflict such and such evils, the direst 
that you or I can conceive, and more besides. 

Verse 18.—Thus adjured, Samuel yielded, and frankly 
told him all, as did the prophet Micaiah (1 Kings 22: 16, 17), 
and our Lord (Matt. 26: 63, 64), when similarly addressed. 
The honest plainness with which he spoke the word of God 
to Eli without reserve, unwelcome as it was to Eli and pain- 
ful to himself to utter, was essential to his fitness to be a 
prophet, and thus the ambassador of God to men (Ezek. 
33: 7-9).—And Samuel told him all the words, or things: The 
full severity of the divine sentence had already heen made 
known to Eli by another messenger previously sent. It 
would not have been seemly in the relation which the child 
Samuel bore to the venerable Eli for him to have been the 
medium of announcing this judgment in all its dreadful 
details, or that he should have been the only one to rebuke 
him and foretell his doom. Accordingly, it. is only com- 
mitted to Samuel to refer Eli to what had before been more 
fully told him by another, and to confirm it afresh as the 
very word of God. And thus, by the mouth of two inde- 
pendent witnesses, corroborating each other, it was certainly 
established.—Jt is Jehovah: that which is good in his eyes he 
will do: The evil, which Elishould long since have repressed, 
had now grown beyond his control, and was past remedy. 
The calamities which should befall his house, and the people 
of Israel and the sanctuary of God, have been disclosed to 
him from the mouth of Jehovah himself. The crushed 


terrible sentence, and meekly and submissively bows before 
this utterance of the divine will. The one all-sufficient 
ground for pious resignation under all circumstances is to be 
found in the reflection, “It is Jehovah.” His supreme right, 
and his adorable perfections, which assure us that all which 
he does is infinitely wise and just and merciful and kind, 
supply an unfailing basis for consolation to all who put their 
trust in him. Short-sighted creatures may not comprehend 
his dealings, or be able in all cases to reconcile them with 
his attributes and his promises. He may not do what seems 
good to us; but we know that what is “good in his eyes” is 
always best. 

We have now reached acrisis in the affairs of Israel, of 
which this warning to Eli by the mouth of Samuel is the 
premonition. The degenerate people and priesthood were 
to be punished by the loss of the ark, which meant the with- 
drawal of God’s presence from the sanctuary, which thence- 
forward was an ewpty shell, and the termination, for a season 
at least, of God’s residence in the midst of Israel. God had 
no dwelling-place among them from the overthrow of Shiloh 
until its re-establishment on Zion in the reign of David. But 
he did not abandon his people entirely, nor utterly revoke 
his covenant with them. Before he deprived them of his 
manifested presence at the sanctuary, he selected Samuel, 
who had been trained at Shiloh, and accredited him as his 
prophet, and the founder ef a line of prophets perpetuated 
from that time forward. He was appointed to be the organ 
of God’s communication with Israel, and the bearer of his 
grace to them; thus bridging over this interval ef estrange- 








' ness, should purge away the guilt of this high-handed, pre- | 


revelation made to Samuel concerned himself and his house. | 
An uneasy conscience makes men timorous and suspicious. 


father and high-priest recognized the righteousness of the | 





TIREE PHASES OF CHILD-LIFE. 
BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D. 


It would be difficult to find another scene in the whole 
Bible so full of dramatic interest as the account of Samuel’s 
early call to the ministry of leadership in the Israelitish 
nation, and the office of priest and prophet in the Old Testa- 
ment church. That night-spectacle grows fairly weird and 
| beautiful as we attempt to reproduce it in our imagination. 
| The lamps of the seven-branched candlestick are mentioned 
| here for the last time in history; the whole narrative 
| suggests change; a new order for the people is soon to be 
| brought out of the confusion. 

Shadows lie heavily within that sacred enclosure; the 
| embroidered folds of the tabernacle curtains are thin, so 
| that a summons might easily be heard through the parti- 
| tions; the steps fall noiselessly upon the floor. The young 
ie ‘ : 
| chill sleeps with the unconscious fearlessness of youth, but 
a mysterious Voice awakes him just before daybreak. 
Unsuspicious and unalarmed, he supposes that Eli has 
wanted him for a momentary service of waiting. The old 
man is unaccountably dull, probably in his turn judging 
that his ward has been dreaming, and Samuel goes back 
and drops down into instant drowsiness once more. Again 
comes the sound of that Voice, and without a murmur of 
petulant feeling that amiable child reports for commonplace 
duty. Thus the night wears away, and the dialogue con- 
tinues till at last even Eli’s curiosity becomes thoughtful; 
the mature priest consents to be taught by his young servitor; 
out of the mouth of this babe is ordained strength; God's 
tones are recognized, and the soul of Samuel bends in 
acquiescent humility before Jehovah. 

Here are represented three phases of religious experience 
in children A study of this story will show parents and 
teachers much which ought to be supremely helpful in their 
dealings with those young persons who come under their 
care. 

I. There is, first, the period of conscientious routine (v. 1). 
For a while, every child born of Christian parents, and 
trained as Samuel was, will follow the traditions his father 
and mother have passed on down to him in course of educa- 
tion. é 

1. What did Samuel do there in the tabernacle? A very 
pathetic picture is presented of the little fellow in one of 
the previous chapters of this book (2: 18). He wore a 
decent linen garment of two parts, front and back, joined at 
the shoulders, a sort of double apron of white cloth. He 
may have been a mere servitor of the old man, assisting 
wherever he could be useful in preparing sacrifices, or help- 
ing at the altar, or bringing up the books of the law for 
reading. It does not matter what his hands found to do, it 
matters more whether he did it with faithfulness and 
industry as if in the sight of the Lord. 

2. What is it possible for any child now to do, as a 
follower of the Lord Jesus Christ under the family rule? 
The very quietness of such a question shows how unneces- 
sury it will be to try to give it an exhaustive answer. 
Young people can be taught to pray, to take the care of some 
practical schemes of usefulness, to study the word of God 
diligently, to contribute money to religious causes, to become 
interested in the poor, to speak words of counsel and 
encouragement and warning to such as need direction or 
| assistance. The grand old moralities are always within 
their reach; fidelities at school courtesies to the aged, 
consideration for the weak, keeping the Sabbath, aiding in 
household cares, and full obedience to all God’s commands. 

3. How far is this truly religious? That is a singularly 
profound question ; it cannot always be answered. Children 
differ extremely. Some of them become spiritual Christians 
quite early; some never know the date of any experience 
that might be considered a regeneration; some are alert, 
imaginative, poetic, sensitive; others are slow, heavy, and 
run to rigid moralities with supreme delight and conscien- 
tious satisfaction. It is always right to do right, and God 
loves a virtuous, correct life. Of this we can be comfortably 
| certain. As to the spiritual condition of Samuel, at this 
period of his career, there is found one verse in the record 
which has given some trouble (v.7). Even our venerable 
translators tried twice upon it; for the margin says: “Thus 
did Samuel before he knew the Lord, and befure the word of 
the Lord was revealed untohim,” Evidently, there passed a 
vivid and permanent change over this boy’s heart and 
history in that night’s experience; and it will help us to 
move on. 

Il. There is, next, in the life of most children trained 
in religious households a period of awakened restlessness 
(v. 8). God calls the child; even Eli sees that at last, 

1. The manifestations made during this crisis are familiar 
to most parents. These constitute signs of disturbance. A 
young man becomes strangely inquisitive and impetuous. 
He is not ready to talk much about his religious feelings, but 
he delights in shocking devout people with the heterodoxy of 
his sentiments. Old creeds are too narrow for him, old 
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forms of thought are discarded with an appearance of posi- 


_tive malevolence or spite. Revered authorities are lightly 


esteemed ; he says he cherishes a system of his own. So he 
becomes opinionated and defiant; and he would seem hope- 
less, only he is perfectly correct in behavior, and conscien- 
tious. 

2. There is a sense of immeasurable alarm often profuced 
by these demonstrations. Parents and Christian friends are 
apt to be mistaken. They think their position ought to be 
respected more, and their authority to be accepted as of old. 
But the thing to be remembered is this: “and Eli perceived 
that the Lord had called the child.” Men and women may 
forget this, and grow as sorrowfully “amazed” as was Mary 
when she rebuked Jesus for not paying more attention to 
her feelings. They ought to recollect those calm words: 
“Wist ye not that I must be about my Father’s business?” 
These revelations of inward struggles often partake of the 
nature of strategy, and press their advance in the line of a 
precise contradiction. They require skill and patience to 
read them; some of them will have to be studied, like 
Hebrew sentences, from right to left. 

3. The philosophy of the treatment is disclosed in a full 
understanding of the crisis. Sooner or later, every thought- 
ful young man or woman reared in a Christian household, 
and brought up more or less under the pressure of religious 
truth, will be made to face the great question of his or her 
relation to God. That thought is revolutionary. Every 
intrusion of another’s experience or another’s will is like an 
old offer of marriage renewed to a bride upon her marriage 
morning. The soul gets naturally offended by an imperti- 
nent profession of loving interest while it is preparing to 
put on the white garments of its espousals to Christ. It 
may be even a frightened sense of insecurity or indecision 
which renders the replies rough and curt. Now it demands 
to be let alone; and it must be let alone awhile. 

4. The value of the crisis is what should render it so 
inexpressibly welcome. Oh, is it true that God is now call- 
ing my child? Did Hannah dream that night what was 
going on up at the tabernacle? Would that she as well as 
Eli had been on the bended knees of their souls before the 
covenant-keeping God! Who can regret that the hour has 
arrived when the soul of his child must deal unhindered 
and solitary with the Spirit of grace? 

III. Then, at last, comes the period of spiritual surrender : 
“Speak, Lord; for thy servant heareth” (v. 9). Every 
word of this sentence has a lesson in it for our use to-day. 
| 1, There is here the attitude of listening. The young lad 
lay down quietly; if he slept, his heart waked, for he was 
waiting to hear what the God who called him had now to 
“speak.” 

2. There is here the spirit of reverence., In that.wonder- 
ful name “ Lord,” which Eli bids the boy use for his address, 
we know resided the recognition of the eternal Jehovah in 
person. When he should hear his own name again, he was 
to answer with a word which was full of solemn meaning to 
his soul, 

3. There is the apprehension of duty. Samuel from this 
time forward till his death becomes the “servant” of the 


Highest. 


4. There is the temper of obedience. The entire surren- 
der of the soul is reached in that word “heareth.” These 
are crisis periods for young men and women. Eternity 
hinges on the decisions made in them. “Speak, Lord; thy 
servant heareth.” 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 
In this story of the child Samuel, we are shown what may 
- 4 CHILD'S PART IN THE PLANS OF GOD, 
1, A Place in God’s House (vs. 1-3), 
2. An Ear for God’s Call (vs, 4-8). 
8. A Mind for God’s Service (vs. 9, 10). 
4. A Message at God’s Bidding (vs. 11-19). 
1. A PLACE IN GOD’s HOUSE. 

And the child Samuel ministered unto the Lord before Eli. 
And; the word of the Lord was precious im those days (v.- 1). 
There have been good old times, and also old times that 
were not so good. Those days of Eli and Samuel seem to 
have been days of both sorts. Judging from Eli, the old 
people were no better then than now-a-days. Judging from 
Samuel, the children of good mothers started off as well at 
that time as the best of them start at the present time. And 
even in that long-ago period, it is seen that the children 
could have a place in the house of the Lord. It’s a common 
thing to say that only in modern times have the children 
been brought forward to a recognized part in God’s worship ; 
but here we find a child having a place at the sanctuary in 
the very presence of the high-priest of God’s chosen people; 
and no blame was attached to Eli for giving this place to a 
child. Eli was blamed for having neglected his own chil- 
dren, but not for doing too much for other people’s children. 
That is a pleasant picture of Samuel ministering unto the 
Lord in the presence of the high-priest ; an encouraging pic- 


purposes], we are told, “was precious in those days.” Yet 
that word was not too precious for a child to have a share in 
it. God’s word is never too precious for the children to 
share. Jesus himself did not hesitate togive children a fore- 
most place in comparison with older persons, when he, the 
very Word himself, was teaching; and he said that in 
heaven those who represented the children could always 
have his Father's ear. If God in heaven, and Jesus Christ 
on earth, give children the foremost place, who shall dare 
deny or begrudge them that place at any time. No arrange- 
ment of Sabbath services, no arrangement of sanctuary 
accommodations, that crowds children into a minor place, 
has justification in the teachings of the Old Testament, or of 
the New. 
2 AN EAR FOR GOD'S CALL. 

The Lord called Samuel; and he answered, HereamI. ... 
He ran unto Eli; ... and he said . . . Lie down again (vs. 
4,5). Samuel could hear what the Lord said to Samuel bet- 
ter than Eli could hear what the Lord said to Samuel. The 
Lord can make his voice heard by a child when older per- 
sons cannot hear that voice. And the Lord often speaks to 
a child directly, instead of speaking to him by his parent, or 
his teacher, or his pastor. Eli was not prepared for that 
truth; so, naturally, he told Samuel to lie down again. 
Many a man of God, since that day, has told an aroused child 
to lie down again, when God had called up that child, had 
called him in a voice that the man of God couldn’t hear. It 
is to Eli’s credit that he found out his mistake, and corrected 
it. Eli’s example ought to caution other men of God to 
beware of telling a child to lie down and sleep, when God is 
speaking to the child. And children of now-a-days should be 
taught to have open ears for the call of God. Although 
Samuel had not heard God’s voice before, he was quick to 
catch its first sound. So every child should be. A child 
may hear God’s voice in his parent’s words, in his teacher's 
words, in his pastor's words. It may come to him in the 
words of his Bible-reading, or in words spoken to his thoughts 
in the stillness of the night. If he listens for it, it will come 
to him in some way. God loves to speak to children who 
love to hear him. And when God speaks to a child, let the 
child be prompt to receive God’s message at its fullest. 

3% 4 MIND FOR GOD'S SERVICE. 

Eli said, . . . If he call thee, . . . say, Speak, Lord, for thy 
Then Samuel answered, Speak ; for thy servant heareth (vs. 9, 10). 
That was good advice which Eli gave little Samuel when he 
realized that God was calling the child. And little Samuel’s 
way of taking good advice was a good one. It is always safe 
to tell a child to be ready to answer God’s call ; to tell a child 
to be in a state of readiness to do God’s bidding. It is always 
safe for a child to act on such counsel as that. A child ought 
never to ask God to put off his call for just a little while. 
The time to answer God’s call is at the time of the call. The 
time to do God’s bidding is when God’s bidding comes. 
And every child ought to seek to know from God what God 
would have him do at the present time. Most children in 
godly homes are taught to tell God what he can do for them, 
to make known to him their wants from him; but not all 
children are taught to ask God what they can do for him; 
what service he may have for them to perform. Samuel’s 
words, be it remembered, were not “Hear, Lord, for thy 
servant speaketh;” but, “Speak, Lord, for thy servant 
heareth.” In which way are your children taught to call 
on the Lord ? " 

4 A MESSAGE AT GOD’S BIDDING. 

The Lord said to Samuel, . . . I will perform against Eli all 
things which I have spoken. . .. Eli called Samuel. . . . And 
Samuel told him every whit (vs. 11-18), It was a peculiar mes- 
sage which God sent to Eli by Samuel. Rarely doesa child 
have any such message as that to deliver. But it is for God 
to decide as to the message. The child is simply to deliver 
it as he is bidden of God. The Bible sends messages of love 
and cheer, of invitation and promise, which any child can 
carry to any needy one. The very existence of those mes- 
sages in God’s word is a bidding from God for their delivery. 
And there are special messages sent of God to particular per- 
sons by children whom God chooses to employ as his mes- 
sengers. A dying child clasped his arms about his godless 
father’s neck and said, “Papa, promise me that you will 
come to me in heaven. Do promise me, papa.” The broken- 
hearted father promised ; and kept his promise. Was not 
that child God’s messenger? Another little child rose from 
her knees by her prayerless father’s side, and, clambering up 
on to his knees, whispered lovingly to him, “ Papa, why 
don’t you ever pray? I want to hear you pray.” And that 
was as a message from God which led that father to prayer 
in faith. Another child, in a drunkard’s home, sobbed out 
in sorrowful tenderness, to her wretched father, “O father, 
don’t drink any more.” And that call was a means of that 
man’s reform. Yet another child, who saw her father 
depressed to very despair, gave him God’s message of cheer 
in one of her Sunday-school hymns, 

“Oh, do not be discouraged, 

For Jesus is your friend.” 
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And so in all the years since the days of the child Samuel, 


God has been sending messages of truth by little children. 
It is for parents and teachers and pastors to receive these 
messages when they come to them by such an agency. And 
children should be taught that they can bear a message from 
God, only when they have received a message from God. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY M. C. HAZARD. 


I. The Call.—The record gives no hint of the number of 
years that should be placed between the last lesson and this. 
According to Josephus, however, Samuel’s call to the 
prophetic office took place just when he had completed his 
twelfth year—an affirmation which is striking when taken 
in connection with Luke 2: 42. His ministry in the taber- 
nacle is a proof of the fact that a child can begin at a very 
early age to serve the Lord. If we had more Hannahs we 
would have more child Samuels. 


1. The ministering of the child. Consider: (1.) Its nature. 
Our lesson gives two hints as to the character of his duties— 
waiting upon the high-priest (vs. 5-8), and opening the doors 
of the tabernacle (v.15). It is probable that he rendered 
such services as the Levites were accustomed to perform to 
the high-priest (Num. 3: 7, 8, etc.); for as a sign of his 
priestly functions he was girded with a linen ephod (2: 18). 
When Jesus was a boy, he served God no less truly by being 
subject to his parents at Nazareth. (2.) Its difficulties. 
Samuel, though a child, was true to the Lord in spite of the 
fact that Hophni and Phinehas, the sons of Eli, set him such 
bad examples. Their sin was very great, “but Samuel min- 
istered unto the Lord, being a child,” etc. (2: 17,18). They 
made the offering of the Lord abhorred; they were hated 
by the people ; they were impure in their lives; they would 
not hearken to the rebuke of their father, but “the child 
Samuel grew on, and was in favor both with the Lord and 
also with men” (2: 22-26)—a statement notably like that 
made of the child Jesus (Luke 2: 52). Neither child nor 
man can make any greater mistake than in supposing that 
he limits his influence by becoming a conscientiously faith- 
ful Christian. No one isso utterly uninfluential as an un- 
principled reprobate. 

2. The word of the Lord. It “was precious in those days; 
there was no open vision.” It was precious in the sense of 
being rare. Only now and then was the veil lifted, so that 
the future was revealed. Since Deborah’s day, only Hannah 
(2: 1-10), and an unknown “man of God” (2: 27-36), had 
been inspired to prophesy. 

3. The priest of the Lord. “His eyes began to wax dim, 
that he could not see.” What a contrast between the aged 
Eli and the child Samuel! One naturally would have 
thought that the Lord would have spoken to the high-priest 
rather than to the young acolyte—to the one of years and 
experience rather than to the child. But the powers of Eli 
had begun to fail—those of Samuel were in the vigor of 
youth. 

4. The call of the Lord. Note: (1.) The circumstances. 
The high-priest sleeping ; the lamp in the tabernacle not yet 
burned out; a solemn stillness such» as comes before the 
morning; the place—holy. (2.) The calls. Three times 
was Samuel called, before the high-priest conceived that the 
call was anything more than the child’s imagination. Samuel 
did not think of the voice being anything but the voice of 
Eli, for he “did not yet know the Lord, neither was the word 
of the Lord yet revealed unto him.” The simplicity of the 
story suggests its truthfulness. The prompt obedience to the 
repeated supposed calls of Eli shows how dutiful and affec- 
tionate a child Samuel was. The fact that Samuel was 
allowed three times to go to Eli rather indicates that God 
intended that the high-priest should know that he meant to 
communicate with Samuel. For God could have so spoken 
that the boy would immediately have known by whom he 
was addressed. 

Il. The Revelation.—1. The call renewed. “The Lord came, 
and stood, and called as at other times.” There was no dif- 
ference in the call—but a wonderful difference in the hearer. 
Doubtless the boy was agitated, for he did not speak all the 
words that Eli had told him to say, but merely said: “Speak, 
for thy servant heareth.” 

2. The revelation made. It was revelation of the doom 
that was to fall upon the house of Eli. This doom was to 
be: (1.) Startling. “Both the ears of every one that hear- 
eth it shall tingle.” The punishment was to be exemplary. 
The news was to strike the ears like a blow. (2.) A fulfill- 
ment. “In that day I will perform against Eli all things 
which I have spoken,” etc. Eli had had full warning. A 
man of God had been sent to him to tell him of that which 
should happen to himself and to his house (2: 27-36), (3.) 
Righteous. “ Because his sons made themselves vile, and he 
restrained them not.” Eli remonstrated with his sons 
(2: 22-25), but remonstrance was not enough—he should 
have commanded. As a father he could have compelled 
obedience (Deut. 21: 18-21)—as high-priest his authority 
was immeasurably increased. He did not begin early enough. 
Had he been firm with his sons when they were young, they 





would have respected him when they became men. Eli was 
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a good but a weak man. (4.) Irrevocable. “The iniquity 
of Eli’s house shall not be purged with sacrifice nor offering 
forever.” This message was not a warning, but a judgment. 
Had Eli heeded the words of the man of God, and repented, 
the prophecy he uttered might have been a warning only, 
but now it had become a doom, There is a “ too late,” that 
may come before one is aware. 

III. The Submission.—1. The child’s fear. “ And Samuel 
feared to shew Eli the vision.” So that morning he avoided 
his aged friend, and busied himself especially about opening 
the doors of the tabernacle. 2. The priest's exhortation: “I 
pray thee hide it not from me,” etc. Eli knew that God had 
spoken to the child, and it was evident from the way that 
Samuel avoided him that the boy had a message he did not 
like to deliver. 3. T'he priest’s submission. “ And he said, 
It is the Lord: let him do what seemeth him good.” Samuel, 
adjured by Eli, “told him every whit.” Eli had been a poor 
. father to his own sons, but to his heavenly Father he was a 
good son. His life, after all, was not a failure; for in those 
words of patient love and submission Eli taught a lesson to 
all coming ages. 4. T’he child’s growth. Samuel grew spir- 
itually as well as physically. In that memorable night he 
had grown from a mere boy to be a prophet. “And all 
Israel, from Dan to Beersheba, knew that Samuel was estab- 
lished to be a prophet of the Lord.” Faithful in little 
things, the Lord had made him his representative in great 
things. So will he do with any other faithful boy. “The 
Lord was with him, and did let none of his words fall to the 
ground.” 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER, 


What was the name of the praying mother? What is the 
meaning of the word Hannah? Meaning of the name 
Samuel? How old ‘was Samuel when they took him to 
Shiloh? With what priest did Hannah leave him? For 
what had Hannah prayed in the same place? What did 
she say to Eli when she stood there again with offerings and 
little Samuel by her side? Did Hannah go away in sorrow 
and tears when she left her boy at Shiloh? There were 
women employed in the houses of the priests and Levites, 
who lived close by the tabernacle, and perhaps they helped 
to take care of the child the first few years of his life with 
Eli. He was to grow up in God’s house; he was a child of 
the Lord, asked of him, given back to him, and his grace 
and his favor and blessing rested on him. We read of him, 
“the child grew, and the Lord was with him;” and again, 
“he grew in favor with God and man.” 

A ministering child.—To minister is to serve, to work for. 
Jesus said of himself, “ The Son of man came not to be min- 
istered unto, but to minister”’ Samuel served by helping 
Eli; three times over we read that he “ministered before 
the Lord, being achild.” Whatcould hedo? Before his little 
hands were strong enough to perform real service he watched 
Eli doing his daily work, followed after him and the other 
priests, never in the way, never hindering, learning as he 
looked, and soon the little feet could run and carry messages 
for the aged priest, who was to him a father. There were 
lamps to be always kept bright and filled with oil, and doors 
to be opened or closed around the courts of the tabernacle, at 
regular hours. Samuel did all this by the time he was twelve 
years old. Who was the boy who, at that same age, was lost 
in the temple? What was the question he asked his parents 
when they sought him sorrowing? Both Jesus and Samuel 
were in their Fathers house, “about their Father's 
business.” 

An obedient child—One night Eli was asleep in his place 
in a court close by the tabernacle, and Samuel was sleeping 
in his own little bed near him. Suddenly Samuel heard his 
name called. He answered quickly, “ Here am I,” and arose 
and ran to Eli. Eli said, “IE called not; lie down again.” 
Samuel obeyed; but soon he heard the call again. Once more 
he went to Eli, and Eli sent him back. The third time the 
same voice spoke, and the third time the child arose and went 
to Eli, and said, “ Here am I, for thou didst call me.” Then 
Eli knew that it was God who had spoken, and he answered. 
“Go, lie down; and if he calls, thou shalt say, Speak, Lord; 
for thy servant heareth.” Can you think how Samuel felt 
as he lay down the third time listening, and wondering if the 
voice would come again? 

An honored child.—“ Samuel, Samuel,” he heard plainly. 
It seemed as if the one who spoke stood close by; and the 
boy, without surprise or fear, answered: “Speak, Lord; for 
thy servant heareth.” It was the word of God that was sound- 
ing in his ears; for God had spoken as he sometimes did to 
his servants, before Christ took the form of flesh and came 
to live and die on the earth. It was a strange story that the 
Lord told the child about the wickedness of Eli’s sons and 
their future destruction. Eli did not hear the words spoken 
to Samuel ; and as the child lay still, thinking it all over, he 
wondered how he could keep it from Eli, for he was afraid 
to tell him what the Lord had shown. 

A truthful child.—He lay until the morning, and then, as 
he did every day, he went and opened the doors of the house 
ofthe Lord. Eli knew the Lord had talked with the child; 
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he called him: “Samuel, my son.” The same quick, ready 
answer: “Here am I.” Eli asked, “What hath the Lord 
said unto thee? I pray thee hide it not from me.” Samuel 
told him all; and the good old priest, who loved his God 
better than he loved his wicked sons, said: “It is the Lord; 
let him do what seemeth him good.’ Through Samuel, 
that voice in the solemn night speaks to every child who 
hears the story; and the young servant’s words ought to be 
the very answer of every child’s heart who hears the call to 
love, obedience, and worship. 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE, 


Who is the youngest prophet mentioned in the Bible? 
(Title.) In what attitude before God must we place our- 
selves if we would be his messengers? (Golden Text.) 

What vow had Hannah made concerning Samuel? Who 
united with her in it? (1 Sam. 1: 21.) How was a Nazarite 
known? (Num. 6: 4, 5.) When did the responsibility of 
the vow fall upon himself? Name the three Nazarites for 
life mentioned in the Bible. Will the dedication of a child 
and sacred surroundings preserve him from temptation, or 
will they not? (1 Sam. 2:12.) What will they do for him? 
(v. 26.) Does the Old Testament furnish any type of the 
childhood of Jesus, or does it not? (Luke 2: 46, 52.) How 
was the sanctity of Samuel’s service signified? (2: 18.) 
How was the sanctity preserved in his mind? (2: 19; Lev. 
6:11.) Why did God require this changing of apparel? 
How would God have us clothed at all times? (1 Pet. 5: 5, 6.) 
How should the bodies of children now be clothed when 
they go to the house of God, to the end that their spirits 
may be clothed with humility? In what ways could the 
child Samuel help in the service of God’s house? In what 
ways can children now help in the work of the kingdom? 
Whose business is it to appoint them their work, and direct 
them in it? How-did the period of the judges differ from 
both the preceding and succeeding periods? (1 Sam. 3: 1.) 
What do you understand by an “ open vision”? What two 
prophets are mentioned in the book of Judges? (Judg. 4: 
4; 6: 8.) Why did Samuel show special alacrity and 
patience in ministering to Eli? (v.2.) What occasioned Eli’s 
blindness? What is God’s law for all children respecting 
the aged and afflicted? (Deut. 27: 18; Lev. 19:32.) At 
what time of night was Samuel called to the prophetic 
office? (v. 3; Exod. 27: 20, 21.) How often may God call 
us to a special service before we distinguish between the 
human and divine voice? (vs. 4-8.) In what respect did 
Samuel “not yet know the Lord”? What helpers has 
God appointed for those who would know him more fully? 
(v. 9.) How did Samuel’s fourth call differ from the pre- 
ceding three? (v. 10.) What was Samuel’s first prophetic 
message? (vs. 11,12.) How had Eli added to the enormity 
of the sin for which his house was doomed? (vs. 13, 14.) 
How had he been warned? (1 Sam. 2: 27-36.) How was 
this message to Samuel a source of trial to him? (v. 15.) 
How did the Lord aid him in the trial? (vs. 16, 17.) 
What spirit did Eli manifest upon hearing his doom 
pronounced? (v. 18.) In what new light did Samuel appear 
in the eyes of the nation from this time onward? (vs. 19-21.) 
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HINTS FOR LESSON HYMNS. 


“ Jesus calls us, o’er the tumult.” 
“Knocking, knocking, who is there?” 
“To-day the Saviour calls.” 

“ My gracious Lord, I own thy right.” 
“Tn the silent midnight watehes.” 
“Hark, the voice of Jesus calling.” 

“T heard the voice of Jesus say.” 

“ Who is there, who is there?” 





ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL. 


The present lesson is full of the minor Oriental features of 
language which make it extremely interesting to the Orien- 
tal student, but require too much space to display them all. 
“ Ministered,” for example, in verse 1, is a word delicately 
chosen, and shows a higher grade of service, as that of a 
deputy to Eli, and (as is said) immediately under the over- 
sight of the latter. 

“ No open vision,” means no spreading abroad of a regu- 
lar or frequent revelation. The people had no common or 
public news of the will of God. Parallel in Oriental force, 
though very different in form and limited in time, is 





the expression in Galatians 3: 1: “before whose eyes Jesus 
Christ was openly set forth crucified.” 

With regard to this expression, taken together with the 
one preceding, some have seen an Oriental illustration in a 
passage in Bruce’s travels, relating to the King of Abyssinia, 
which will be found duly copied in a foot-note to some edi- 
tions of Whiston’s Josephus (Antiquities, V., X., 4). But to 
me it does not seem very pertinent; and any way, it is too 
long to copy here. Josephus, by the way, says that Samuel 
prophesied at the age of twelve years. If so, there is a 
remarkable parallel in Luke 2: 42. 

But the quasi-typical character of Samuel and his times 
and circumstances has several strong parallels in subsequent 
Jewish history. The failure of the “open vision” was a 
sign of God's displeasure and impending national disaster 
(see Psa. 74:9; Amos 8:11). The only recorded coming 
of the word of the Lord for ages now had been Deborah's 
song and the prophecy of the man of God to Eli (chap. 2: 
27-36). And the spoiling of the sanctuary at Shiloh was the 
first of the great judgments upon Israel asa nation. The 
other parallels can be searched out at leisure, in the history 
of the times preceding the captivity, and the times in which 
Jesus Christ was on earth. Jeremiah is full of references to 
the Shiloh disaster as a warning to Israel. The Psalmist 
also (Psa. 78: 55-64) treats it as the first great general 
destruction after Israel’s establishment in the Promised 
Land. 

Verses 2 and 3, in the English, give no very clear idea of 
the real meaning; as they make Eli’s dimness of eyes, his 
being laid down in his place, and his not being able to see, 
all mark the moment of Samuel’s being laid down to sleep, 
and leave indefinite the meaning of the lamp going out in 
the temple, besides grammatically putting the call of Samuel 
as occurring before he had laid down to sleep. But common 
sense will keep the English reader straight. Eli’s eyes were 
dim by reason of age; he was lying in his place at night, 
the lamp was not yet out for the night, and Samuel was lying 
down. Eli’s “place” is explained by some ef the ancient 
commentators as “in the inner part of the court, near to the 
tabernacle;” and Samuel is supposed (after the Eastern 
fashion) to be asleep quite near, perhaps just outside the 
door, ready to answer Eli’s call at any time, and be eyes to 
the blind man. 

“ Here am I,” in verse 4, is nothing more than the regu- 
lar and colloquial answer to a call, and answers to our “ Yes, 
sir.’ “Did not yet know the Lord,” in verse 7, may be 
interpreted, Orientally, in two ways: either, “had not yet 
learned to know him by his voice,” or, “ had not yet known 
the Lord in the way of speaking.” Either will doin Eng- 
lish also; and I do not know that biblical usage settles the 
difference. “ Asat other times,” verse 10, means “ as before;” 
and the expression, apart from any limitations in the narra- 
tive, would mean, “ according to the previous custom.” 

The remarkable words in verse 11, words which were used 
by the prophets at other crises (see 2 Kings 21; 12; Jer, 
19: 3, where the phrase is translated more literally than 
here), and each time doubtless with allusion to this revelation 
to Samuel (compare also Acts 3: 23; 24), are subject to a 
slight misunderstanding in modern English. The word 
“tingle” here refers not to the sensation of touch or feeling, 
as of sharp pain; but it means a shrill sound in the ear, 
“the which whosoever heareth, his ears shall ring.” And if 
the occasions when these words were used are examined, it 
will be seen that the expression is none too strong. 

Concerning the “doors of the house of the Lord,” as well 
as the “temple” in verse 3, doors on hinges, and a structure 
different from curtains, are meant. But in each case the 
outer inclosure is meant; not the tabernacle proper. It 
would seem that the tabernacle was surrounded with a more 
permanent building at Shiloh. To shut the doors of the 
house of the Lord permanently, or in the daytime, was a 
crime or a sign of improper fear (see 2 Chron. 28: 24; 29: 7; 
Nehemiah 6: 10; compare also Acts 21: 30, where the doors 
were shut after Paul was dragged out). 

Samuel’s fear to show Eli the vision may be paralleled 
with the hard lot Jeremiah felt it to be obliged to predicy 
disaster (Jeremiah 15: 10; 17: 15-18; 20: 7-18, etc.), in 
which he continually recalled, as we have seen, the fate of 
Shiloh and Israel in Eli’s time. But we should also remem- 
ber David’s treatment of the messenger who brought word of 
the death of Saul, and the common treatment of the bringers 
of bad tidings in Eastern antiquity. 

“Did let none of his words fall to the ground” is an 
Eastern proverb that is not at all obscure. To “fall to the 
ground” is to perish, or fail. Matthew 10: 10 (and perhaps 
John 12: 24) is an example of its use. The literal expres- 
sion for the same thing is to be found in Joshua 21 : 45; 
21:14; and elsewhere. The Rabbis say it of a look: “The 
light of my countenance was not suffered to fall to the 
ground,” 

Just beyond the bounds of the lesson occurs, for the second 
time in the Bible history, the phrase “from Dan to Beer- 
sheba.” According to the Septuagint it was even here used 


not literally, but in a figurative sense. It is there explained 
by an addition to verse 21 as “from one end of the land to 
the other.” 
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RELIGIOUS STORY-BOOKS FOR 
CHILDREN.* 


Whether the story-book form of presenting religious 
truth be approved or disapproved by a parent or teacher, 
it will be admitted by every one that there are differ- 
ences in religious story-books, and that it is well to note 
those differences. 

For our own part, we believe that there is a place for 
religious story-books; but that that place is not the 
chief place of the children’s library, in home or in Sun- 
day-school. Instructive fact is, or may be, both help- 
ful and attractive to children; and books which give 
play to, and which cultivate, the imagination, may also 
serve an important purpose in a child’s mental and moral 
training. We believe that children’s story-books are 
given quite too prominent a place in libraries for chil- 
dren ; and that a chief reason of this is that parents and 
teachers find it easier in this way to interest the children 
—or to let the children interest themselves—in reading. 
It takes time, and it demands effort, to interest children 
in books of fact; and although children once interested 
in such books enjoy them more than they could enjoy 
the others, the effort to get children started in this line 
is more than most parents aud teachers are willing to 
devote to the matter. 

It is of little use to complain that there is such an 
abundance of Sunday-school story-books; for the demand 
creates the supply in this line, not the supply the demand ; 
and the parents who find most fault with the supply are 
commonly the parents whose inattention to the reading 
tastes of their own children is doing its utmost for the 
increase of both demand and supply in the stock of reli- 
gious story-books. The real trouble with those parents 
is, that they are provoked because their home-neglected 
children do not somehow get from outside a taste that 
they ought to have received at home, but have not. 

But now apart from the question of what proportion 
of religious story-books ought te be in the Sunday-school 
for the benefit of the home-neglected children of the 
complaining parents; and also for the children of the 
many other parents who want nothing better than good 
story-books for their children,—we have clustered from 
among the recent issues in this line those which we deem 
worthy of mention for one reason and another, and we 
give our opinion of them severally and relatively, It 
need hardly be said that it is necessary for us to pass 
upon them for the comparative value of their matter and 
spirit, rather than to judge them by the standard of 
their literary excellence. 

The value of character established on Christian prin- 
ciples is emphasized in Larry Gilbert, by Mrs. 8. K. 





* Larry Gilbert. By Mra. S. K. Reeves. i@mo, pp. 164 Philadelphia: 
The American Sunday-school Union. 


Downward; or, The New Distillery. By Sarah J. Jones. 1émo, tus 
page tH ‘Philadelphia: The American Sunday-school Union. 


Ww to Do. By Mre. A. K. Dunning (What-to-De Series.) tana, 

pp. 218. Patina ia: American Sunday-schoo!l Union. Price, $1.1 
PY mw te ee By MarieOliver, 8vo, pp. 471. Boston: D. Saati’ 
Emfie aad Le Work, and Other Stories. By Jeannie Bell. 
Society 


lémo, tllustrated 250. New York: Nativaal Temperance 
and Publication tdibe. Prive, $1.00, 


Out ia the Biers ; or, Lite Messengers. By Catherine Shaw. 
pp. 128 New York: Robert Carter aud Brothers. Price, 8 cents 


Jack and Jlil of Our Own Day. By Mra Stanley Leathes. iémo, pp. 
192. New York: Robert Carter and Brothers, 


Nan. By Lucy ©. Lillie. mane, Ulustrated, 3 New York: H 
per and Brothers. Price, $1.00, saa 7 


a peewee. My oa Lyman. imo, pp. 14 Bbston: 


Reeves. This story is specially adapted for boys going 
into some business, Another book for the same class 
of boys, as well as for young people generally, which 
carries a warning of dangers to character, is Downward, 
or The New Distillery, by Sarah J. Jones. This is a 


| temperance story, flashing its lurid light over the swift 


descent of a family from comfort and respectability to 
the lowest depths of poverty and ruin. Mr. Rader, the 
husband and father, disobeys the voice of conscience, 
and, engaging in the making of whiskey, becomes a 
wreck in character and position, and drags his dear ones 
with him. The book has considerable strength, but 
would have gained had the shadows been somewhat less 
black. 

Girls at school will find a useful story in What to Do, 
by Mrs. A. K. Dunning. This is a well-told story of 
life at a girls’ boarding-school. The awakening of the 
principal (and what led to it) from worldliness to a sense 
of her responsibility to Christ for those under her care, 
is described in a suggestive chapter. Another story 
which has a lesson of character-development for girls is 
Seba’s Discipline, by Marie Oliver, the author of Ruby 
Hamilton. The special trial by which the heroine’s 
character is developed into great refinement and nobility, 
though quite improbable, is by no means impossible. The 
tone of the book is wholesome, and its hints with regard 
to home mission work are excellent. Girls, as well as 
boys, will lose nothing by being warned of the perils of 
intemperance. A little volume which is designed to do 
missionary work in this connection is Effie Raymond’s 
Life Work and Other Stories, by Jeannie Bell. It is to 
be hoped that this unpretentious volume will find its 
way into many Sunday-school libraries, and thence into 
many homes, where the simple story of a very lowly, but 
very faithful, life may win hearts to Christ, as well as 
make erring men converts to total abstinence. 

For the younger children there are one or two excel- 
lent stories among recent publications. Tenderly dedi- 
cated to the memory of “a little boy who has gone 
home,” Out in the Storm, by Catharine Shaw, whose 
Nellie Arundel may be remembered pleasantly, is fitted 
to attract its readers to the ark of safety. The touching 
little picture of the child’s search through the big Bible, 
to find the name of Him who “ receiveth sinners,” that 
it might comfort her dying father, is drawn with the pen 
of an artist not only, but of a loving Christian woman. 
Jill and Jack of Our Own Day are two little children, 
who are lost for a while in London, wonderfully cared 
for by friends whom God raises up for them, and finally 
restored to their parents. The author is Mrs. Stanley 


Mrs. Lucy C. Lillie has more than skill in writing for 
children. Nan is a pleasing page from the life of an 
attractive child, and its lessons are pure and elevating. 
It is not often that so many excellencies of style and 
matter find place in a book for children as are combined 
in The Snow Family, by Maria Bruce Lyman. It is 
intended to teach the duty of seeking out our neighbors 
among the lowly, and helping them up, and its motive is 
faithfully carried out. 





Among Methodist commentaries on the New Testa- 
ment, there is none which has shown a more robust or 
more extensive learning, or a firmer grip on common 
sense, than old Adam Clarke’s, which has remained almoat 
a classic in the Methodist Church to thisday. But time 
passes, new theories rise and wane, and criticism gathers 
new materials and reaches out to new results. It isa 
sign of the times when such a writer as Dr. Daniel Curry 
prepares a new edition of Clarke's Commentary on the New 
Testament, in a condensed form and with supplementary 
notes. Dr. Clarke's extensive introductions and his 
critical material generally are the parts of his commen- 
tary which are most largely subjected, in the present 
edition, to condensation and excision ; and, in fact, Adam 
Clarke seems hardly like Adam Clarke when his linguis- 
tic and other “excursuses” are dropped out. Instead 
of Dr. Clarke’s “ Introduction” to the Gospels and Acts, 
the new edition has a brief introduction to the matter of 
these books, together with a short account of the mate- 
rials of criticism for the New Testament, abridged from 
Dr. Schaff’s brief introduction to the text of Westcott 
and Hort. The most considerable portion of the addi- 
tions to the comments are derived from prominent 
English and American commentators, and from those 
German commentators whose works have been translated 
into English; so that this commentary might well have 


imo, | been entitled “An Eclectic Commentary, based upon 


Adam Clarke.” It must, however, be acknowledged that 
this abridged and supplemented edition is much better 
adapted fer popular use than its original; for while it 





still retains a goodly share of the Greek and Hebrew 


Leathes, who never produces a story without merit. 





which were plentifully sprinkled over the pages of its 
exemplar, those notes and discussions which could be 
used only by the professed theologian have been 
excluded, and their place has been taken by short and 
clear extracts from recent writers. The editor’s work 
has been chiefly editorial, and the additions from his 
own hand are rather in the line of making apparent the 
meaning of the text to the unlearned reader, than in 
that of criticism and the deeper exegesis. The present 
volume includes only the Gospels and the Acts; in ty- 
pography this edition isa remarkable improvementon the 
ordinary editions of its original, in the market. (vo, 
portrait, pp. 541. New York: Phillips and Huat. 
Price, $3.00.) 


Example is generally a better teaching agency than 
precept; and the exhibit of a life rightly lived is more 
potent in influencing to good than dry rules for right 
living. Such exhibits of lives which attained to a 
national prominence in certain lines of successful effort 
are given in Twelve Americans: Their Lives and Times, 
by Mr. Howard Carroll, of The New York Times. The 
twelve Americans who form the subjects of as many 
sketches, are Horatio Seymour, “ the farmer statesman ;” 
Charles Francis Adams (the elder, not he of College 
Fetich fame); Peter Cooper, the philanthropist; Han- 
nibal Hamlin, who served the state for half a century; 
John Gilbert, the actor; Robert C. Schenck, of Western 
fame; Frederick Douglas, the foremost colored political 
thinker of America; William Allen, “ an old-time Demo- 
crat;” Allen G. Thurman, “the Senator from Ohio;” 
Joseph Jefferson, the actor; Elihu B, Washburne, “the 
watch-dog of the treasury ;” and Alexander H. Stephens, 
the eminent Southern statesman. These twelve sketches 
appeared in briefer form in The New York Times ; they 
have now such enlargements as their presentation in 
book form demands. ‘The style in which they are writ- 
ten is easy and agreeable; and the prevailing tone of 
the writer is that of judicious and not over-strained 
admiration. It need hardly be said that this is not a 
distinctively religious book ; and that the virtues which 
it inculcates are those which are sometimes wrongly 
called the virtues of the world. (12mo, portraits, pp. 
xiv, 473. New York: Harper and Brothers. Price, 
$1.75.) 


There are many varieties of the book of devotion ; but 
most of these practically resolve themselves into two 
classes—those which consist principally of special 
arrangements of Scripture passages, and those which 
chiefly contain meditations or prayers composed by pri- 
vate Christians, or compiled and set forth by the au hority 
of a particular church. Of two little books now before 
us, each represents one of these two classes. A Prayer 
and Promise for Days of Holy Communion is Anglican in 
spirit and scriptural in matter. It is arranged on the 
basis of the Church Year; a suitable prayer and a cor- 
responding promise from Holy Scripture being set for 
each communion season of the year. The pages are red 
lined and gilt edged. The Faithful Promiser (which is 
a new edition of a work by a writer whose books are so 
numerous that it is not always easy to remember which 
is new and which is old) is Calvinistic in spirit, and its 
matter consists of a series of meditations on special 
promises, set for every day of a month of thirty-one days. 
The writer is the author of Morning and Night Watches, 
who already has achieved a certain reputation in this 
department of religious literature. The binding is taste- 
ful, in spite of the abundance of gilt on the outside 
cover. (Prayer and Promise. 18mo, pp. 66. Price, 35 
cents.—Faithful Promiser. 18mo, pp. 128. New York: 
A. D. F. Randolph & Co.) 


Those who have read the first cycle of The Surgeon’s 
Stories, in their new English translation, know that the 
reputation which they have gained for their author, 
Professor Topelius, throughout the northern countries of 
Europe, has not been undeserved. The first cycle em- 
braced the times of Gustavus Adolphus; the second 
cycle, Times of Battle and Rest, covers the second part of 
the seventeenth century, during the reigns of Charles 
Gustavus and Charles XI. of Sweden. The scene is laid 
in Finland, but embraces in its sweep Sweden, Russia, 
and Poland. This cycle is as stirring as its predecessor ; 
Professor Topelius handles the pen of one who delights 
in scenes of war, and he describes with enthusiasm that 
strange conflict, precipitated by the Reformation, in 
which the sword of the soldier, the pen of the theologian, 
and the legal learning of the jurist, contributed each its 
quota to the final solution. In this story the adventurous 


soldier, the wandering student, and the suspected witch, 
are among the characters who make the history. The 
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style of the author is simple and natural, yet lofty. 


(12mo, pp. 393. Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & Co. 
Price, $1.50.) “ 


There is yet no book on the general characteristics of 
North British life which has succeeded in ejecting Dean 
Ramsay’s Reminiscences of Scottish Life and Character 
from the place of honor which it has held in this sphere. 
Scottish Characteristics, by Paxton Hood, is a work which 
follows Dean Ramsay’s book afar off ; it deals principally, 
though not exclusively, with the humorous side of 
Scottish character; but, it must be confessed, not always 
with perfect intelligence. The publishers announce 
that this volume is printed from advance copy sent 
specially by the author. Really, it was quite unnecessary 
for author and publisher to take this trouble; if some 
kind friend had presented the publishers with a volume 
of the Leisure Hour (of London) for 1880, and had 
called their attention to the anonymous series of articles 
entitled ‘“‘Some Scottish Characteristics,” it might have 
rendered their waiting for “advance” copy quite 
unnecessary. (12mo. New York: Funkand Wagnalls. 
Price, 25 cents.) 


Any study of the work of the Holy Spirit which pro- 
fesses to be based upon the Bible alone, rather than 
upon popular views of the personality and work of the 
Spirit, is likely to be helpful, at least in the way of sug- 
gestion. So much can safely be said of The Holy Spirit 
by James H. Brookes. The strong point of this book is 
that it emphasizes the work of the Spirit in believers 
and for sinners and believers, rather than in sinners. 
There are occasional expressions which unnecessarily 
offend good taste; such as, “ He will own no flesh, he 
will make use of no flesh, whether it be the flesh of a 
theological professor, or the flesh of a prize-fighter.” 
That is Mr. Brookes’s conception of Bibledoctrine. The 
biblical promise, however, is that God will pour out his 
Spirit upon all flesh, and so make that flesh the temple 
of the Holy Ghost. (16mo, pp. 96. St. Louis: Charles 
B. Fox. Price, cloth, 40 cents; paper, 15 cents.) 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


——— 


CONVENTION CALENDAR. 


Fourth Triennial International Sunday-school Convention | 
Louisville, Kentucky ...........secccsssenseceneeee June 11-13, 1884 


Vermont, state, at North field...........ccccseeceeees September 11, 12 
Pennsylvania, state, at Scrantom............csseerceceee October 16-18 
Maine, state, at Bangor...........ccccccesccccesseeseccccoes October 23-25 
New Hampshire, state. at Concord.............s.000 November 7, 8 
New Jersey, state, at Tremton......sece.ssseeseeceeeee November 14-17 
Oregon, state, at Salem........cdeccecceseesseecee serene November —— 





WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 


—At a recent meeting in Greenville, Illinois, the 
executive committee of the Youths’ Christian Associa- 
tion adopted a constitution and perfected a general 
organization. The society, as the name indicates, was 
formed to do religious work among young people, and it 
has now one or more stations in each of eight states. 
Branches are to be established at other points through- 
out the country, as there is opportunity, and later a 
national convention will be held. 


—On the programme of the Shenandoah Sunday- 
school Assembly, which met August 7-16, at Mount 
Jackson, Virginia, were religious addresses by several 
prominent members of the Church of the United 
Brethren in Christ, and temperance speeches by Mrs. 
Emma Malloy of Chicago, and others. A novel method 
of missionary discussion was introduced: persons in the 
audience were invited to present any objection or 
obstacle they might think of to the spread of missions, 
and an answer was given by some one of the speakers 
present. Considerable prominence was accorded to the 
department of normal instruction in Sunday-school 
work. 


— After a three weeks’ session, with the largest attend- 
ance in its history, the Chautauqua Sunday-school 
Assembly closed with the exercises of Monday, August 
27. A grand illumination took place on the grounds 
the Saturday evening before, and the Sunday services 
were especially well attended and impressive. Among 
the Assembly’s more distinguished speakers not already 
noted, were President Julius H. Seelye, of Amherst 
College, whose subject was the Philosophy of Religion ; 
the Rev. Joseph Cook, who spoke on Woman’s Work 
for Woman in Pagan Lands; the Rev. Dr. Haygood, 
and Judge Tourgee. The eleventh annual meeting of 





the Assembly will open at Chautauqua, August 5, 1884. 
Mr, Lewis Miller will again act as presideni, and the 
Rev. Dr. J. H. Vincent as superintendent of the School 
of Languages, which will attempt to cover a still broader 
field than heretofore. In most respects the next year’s 
programme will be nearly a repetition of that of 1883. 

—Ten days or three weeks of study, and a year of 
vacation, do not give the most rapid or thorough pro- 
gress. Hence the normal Sunday-school instruction of 
the summer assemblies is often, in itself, too fragmen- 
tary to achieve the best results, though it furnishes the 
necessary preparation for further study. The object of 
the Sunday-school Training College, recently organized 
by graduates of the normal department of the Lake 
Bluff (Illinois) Sunday-school Assembly, is to supply 
facilities for such further training. It is to be “ inter- 
denominational, independent of all other societies, con- 
trolling its affairs in its own way,” having an incor- 
porated existence under the laws of the state, and with 
a business office in Chicago. Fifteen directors will con- 
trol its affairs, prescribe courses of study, and watch 
results. Any one who wishes may join, on payment 
of a small fee ; but the primary object of the association 
is to be the more complete preparation of Sunday- 
school teachers, superintendents, and other officers, for 
the practical duties of their position. Anniversary exer- 
cises, for the comparison and discussion of results, will 
be held yearly at Lake Bluff, Illinois, or some other con- 
venient point. Meanwhile, Mrs. Calla S. Johnson, 1078 


West Jackson Street, Chicago, will receive applications 
and answer inquiries, 


COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 

—Six districts, including seventeen counties, of 
north-eastern Ohio, will hold a Sunday-school mission- 
ary institute and convention at Geneva, Ashtabula 
County, probably September 18-20. 


— From September 20 to 23, the Pennsylvania State 
Convention of the Young Men’s Christian Association 
will be in session at York. The Rev. Dr. Julius Gram- 
mar, of Baltimore, will speak on the first evening, and 
other addresses will follow. Excursion rates on the 
railroad, and free entertainment, are promised to all 
delegates. 


— Meetings of the Conference of (Episcopal) Church 
Sunday-school Workers of Philadelphia will be held in 
Philadelphia on the evening of October 9, and the after- 
noon and evening of October 10. The desirability of a 
church Sunday-school institute will be discussed, and a 
question-box for practical inquiries is to be opened. A 
missionary gathering of scholars from the city Sunday- 
schools of the denomination is announced to take place in 
the Academy of Music, on the afternoon and evening of 
October 13, with singing by a choir of eight hundred 
children’s voices. 

—Not one convention but a series of them are to be 
held this fall under the management of the Executive 
Committee of the Dakota Sunday-school Association. 
Beginning at Canton, September 25, meetings will be 
held successively in that place and at Madison, Pierre, 
Huron, and Aberdeen, closing at Millbank October 6. 
A programme is being prepared for use at the various 
places, and Mr. Henry Plant, of Minneapolis, will be 
present to address all the meetings. ‘Two or three mem- 
bers of the territorial executive committee will also be 
in attendance at each convention. 


SUNDA Y-SCHOOLS. 


—One of the scholars of the Baptist Sunday-school of 
Lincoln, Illinois, has been in attendance at every session 
of the school for the past ten years. That is a record 
worth beating, or worth equaling. 

—Connected with the Reform Farm, at Lancaster, 
Ohio, is a Sunday-school of five hundred and forty boys. 
Sunday mornings at eleven o’clock the school meets for 
study, music, and responsive reading of Scripture. 

—Having reached the conclusion that the singing in 
the Sunday-schools of which it has the oversight is not 
so good as it might be, the Glasgow Sunday-school 
Union is taking steps toward lifting the standard. The 
Union, which includes six hundred Sunday-schools, has 
engaged a gentleman to conduct normal classes in music, 
and train singers who shall be thoroughly competent to 
give instruction in the schools. 


—In the Sunday-school report presented at the recent 
Baptist State Convention of Alabama, much stress was 
placed upon the need of a pastor's keeping the oversight 
of his Sunday-school, even if for any reason he is unable 
to teach in it himself. The duty of fathers and mothers 
as regards the work of the Sunday-school was also 





strongly put in a few words: “Parents must feel the 
responsibility upon them to say to their children, not 
‘Go to Sunday-school,’ but ‘Come, let us go.’ This may 
be impracticable in some families, but very seldom is it 
the case that both parents are obliged to remain at home. 
When parents generally thus act, there will be no more 
complaints of girls and boys leaving the school as soon 
as they begin to feel grown up.” 


MISSIONS. 


—It becomes more and more apparent that, if the 
women of India are to be helped, women must help 
them ; and the missionary societies are coming to recog- 
nize the fact, and act accordingly. English ladies con- 
stitute at present a large proportion of the 331 workers 
employed by the Church of England Zenana Missionary 
Society. They are welcomed where men could never 
go, and through their entrance to the Zenanas, or 
woman’s apartments,—where the native women, whom 
the rigors of caste keep from any pleasant companionship 
or freedom of action, receive them gladly—they have 
the opportunity to do much valuable work. Christianity, 
with its story of a Saviour who died for all, and a heaven 
where all shall be equal, brings a joyful message to these 
poor natives, most of whom are rendered by their station 
and sex little better than slaves. The Church of Eng- 
land expended nearly $110,000 last year in this Zenana 
work, which was commenced only three years ago. 


—In Anam or Cochin China, including Tonquin, 
Cochin China proper, and the French provinces having 
Saigon for their capital, there are, according to a writer 
in the Missionary Review, some 200,000 square miles 
and 21,000,000 inhabitants. Among this large popula- 
tion, the Roman Catholic Church claims 420,000 
followers, whose conversion has been secured only by 
generations of missionary labors, and at the cost of 
much persecution and the loss of many lives, An 
avowed, if not a real reason, among others, for France’s 
repeated interferences in the affairs of Anam has been 
the desire to protect French Catholic missionaries on 
those shores. Protestant missionaries there have been 
few or none for any one to protect. The doctrines of 
Confucius prevail among the higher classes of the 
Anamites, and Buddhism is freely tolerated; but, 
among the lower classes especially, there is a widespread 
belief in witchcraft and the lowest superstitions. 
The only hupe for a better condition of affairs seems to 
be through some event that shall bring this secluded 
and much neglected nation to the attention and within 
the influence of Protestant, Christian people. It 
remains to be seen whether the variances between 
France and China, or the recent death of the Anamite 
king, Tuduk, and the accession of his son, are to work 
any important change in the condition of the couutry. 


TEMPERANCE, 


—Among the English temperance workers to be 
expected in this country in the fall is Mr. William 
Forbes, the well-known gospel temperance lecturer. 


—Collections netting in all over one thousand dollars 
were taken up at the temperance meetings which Miss 
Frances E. Willard has recently been holding in 
California. She was strongly urged to take this for her 
own necessities and use, but she preferred to leave it to 
help carry on the work. 


—By a unanimous vote of its Legislature, New Hamp- 
shire decided last month to introduce scientific temper- 
ance education into the public schools. It is the third 
state to adopt this precautionary measure for opening the 
eyes of the children to the physical and mental results of 
intemperance, Vermont and Michigan having enacted 
similar laws previously. 


— Grocers’ licenses are thought by the Woman’s 
Union of the Church of England Temperance Society 
to work much mischief in promoting drunkenness 
among women. Ladies, whom shame would keep from 
seeking a saloon, purchase liquor along with their house- 
hold supplies, and drift into habits of intemperance 
before their families or friends suspect the state of the 
case. 

— New Zealand is suffering sadly from the evils of 
drunkenness. The Maori, already a physically degraded 
race of men, like other aboriginal peoples brought in con- 
tact with the mercantile interests of more civilized 
nations, learn whiskey-drinking more rapidly and more 
completely than anything else. As a consequence, the 
race is fast digappearing, and will apparently soon be 
extinct. To foreign residents the warm, semi-tropical 
climate renders intemperate habits disastrous in a remark- 
able degree, and strong drink swiftly does its evil work 
A temperance movement has at length been started, 
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leepete through the efforts of the clergy 
in the city of Nelson, and a blue ribbon 
society has been founded and is fast grow- 
ing. A great obstacle to its spread, how- 
ever, is the strange unwillingness of pro- 
minent Christian merchants to forego the 
profits they reap, directly or indirectly, 
from the traffic in liquor, for the moral 
benefit which would surely come if its 
importation were forbidden. 


—For nearly six years the Hoxton 
Blue Ribbon Mission has met every night 
in London. Mr. Samuel Morley, M. P., 
presided over the two thousandth meeting, 
which took something of the form of a 
celebration. In the course of his address 
he said that, twenty-five years before, a 
laboring man had forced him into the 
position of a total abstainer; since then 
he had been taking his revenge by doing 
all he could to induce working men to 
become abstainers. 


THIS AND THAT. 


—_—_—— 


There has been no little trouble in 
deciding questions which have arisen 
under the Chinese-exclusion act (the un- 
American American act which excludes 
the Chinese immigrant, in accordance with 
the old-time Chinese practice); but we 
believe that there was no attempt to apply 
that law to the Hon. Yung Wing, who 
was for a time the Chinese minister to 
this country, and who has now returned 
to his Hartford home, after a considerable 
absence in China. It will be remembered 
that Yale College gave him the degree of 
LL.D., because of his eminent ability 
and his eminent public services. But he 
is one of the ostracized class under the 
Jaw in question; and it is no disgrace to 
him, altheuyh it is a disgrace to America, 
that this is the case. 











i 

lt is said that Lord Chief-Justice Cole- 
ridge, of Great Britain, who is now visiting 
this country, has expressed his gratifica- 
tion at the workings of the self-supporting 
system of convict labor in American pris- 
ons. Speaking of the English system, 
he said : 

With us the law-breakers become a heavy 
charge on the law-abiding portion of the com- 
munity. Apart from that, however, I think 
productive labor is one of the most elevating 
influences to which the criminal classes can be 
subjected. In the English prisons, hard labor 
is of course exacted, but it is rendered almost 
demoralizing from the fact that it tends to 
nothing, and the culprit can feel no pride in it, 
and can be incited by it to no further effort. 
And a companion of the Chief-Justice re- 
ferred to the military punishment known 
as the “shot drill,” which is peculiarly 
dreaded by the English soldier, because of 
its accomplishing nothing. This “ drill” 
consists in “the picking up of a number 
of shot and piling them up in a heap, and 
reversing and repeating the process over 
and over again.” Yet there are Ameri- 
cans who have occupied themselves as 


» aimlessly as this during all their summer 


vacation, without being sentenced to it by 
law. And there are others who propose to 
keep up this sort of thing all winter. But 
aman, whether a convict or a volunteer, 
who pursues such aimless labor, is pretty 
well down in the moral scale. As the 
Chief-Justice suggests, it is a demoraliz- 
ing business at the best. 





Everybody admits, in a general way, that 
God often makes use of the lowliest means 
to accomplish the loftiest ends; but not 
everybody sees that that is simply the 
ordinary rule of God’s acting. Not 
through the princes of the Church did the 
Reformation come; but through the hon- 
eaty, wisdom, and boldness of a humble 
German monk; and the proclaiming of 





the purer faith was largely done by men 
whose sole record, outside of this special 
work, was that of obscure handicraftsmen. 
It is not wonderful that a recent student 
of the life of another reformer, St. Francis 
of Assisi, who wrought a great work of 
reform within the pale of the Church of 
Rome, should break out into exclamation, 
when he considered the greatness of the 
results and the apparent weakness of the 
sick and impoverished youth who was as 
God’s instrument in that work: 


O ye wary men of the world, bristling with 
the shrewdest of maxims, bursting with the 
lessons of experience,—ye of the cool heads and 
the cold gray eyes, ye whom the statesman 
loves, and the tradesman trusts, cautious, saga- 
cious, prudent; when the rumblings of the 
earthquake tell us that the foundations of the 
earth are out of course, we must look for deliv- 
erance to other than you. A grain of enthusi- 
asm is of mightier force than a million tons of 
wisdom such as yours ; then, when the hour of 
the great upheaval has arrived, and things can 
no ionger be kept going!—“ Build up my 
Church,” said the voice to this gushing, ema- 
ciated fanatic in the second-rate Italian town, 
this dismal bankrupt of twenty-four years of 
age, “ of lamentably low extraction,” whom no 
university claimed as her own, and whom the 
learned pundits pitied. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers vs 51,000 
copies. Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time. The advertising rate 
ts 60 cents per line, with discounts of from 5 
per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent. on an 
advertisement running a year. 











HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN LIVER AND KIDNEY TROUBLES. Dr. O.G. 
Crttey, Boston, says: “I have used it 
with the most remarkable success in dyspepsia, 
and derangement of the liver and kidneys.” 





WOULD YOU HAVE YOUR CHIL- 
dren healthy? Give them food that is palat- 
able, nourishing and requiring no effort of 
the system to digest. “Have used Horlick’s 
Food for Infants for past two years, the last 
year no other. I have found it sufficient in 
all cases.”"—S. W. S. Dinmore, M. D., Sharps- 
burg, Pa. “I have been using Horlick’s 
Food for Infants for a number of years, and 
have seen wu number of children subsisting 
upon it entirely.’—James Bradley, M. D., 
Ames, Iowa. Book on treatment of children 
sent free. Horlick’s Food Co. Racine, 
Wisconsin. 








Just Out ! 


THE SONG TOWER, 


By J. WM. SurrEern and J. B. Faxevuson. 


For Singing Schools. 
For Musical Conventions. 
For Classes and Societies. 
The Soug Tower is a strong, useful work for 
instruction and practice, full of new and pleasin 
Glees, Part Songs, Anthems, Quartets, etc., an 


~ ~ io @ place in every school and home in the 
Ah 


Tue Sone Tower contains 160 pages, and is offered 
ata great reduction in price, 


Only $6.00 per Dozen by Express. 
60 Cents per Copy by Mail.— Examine it. 


We are prepared te offer goecial induce- 
ments to Music Teachers who need a new 
beok for their classes during the coming 


season. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 
76 East Ninth Street, | 81 Randolph Street, 
_ NEW VORK. CHICAGO. 
A MUSIC BOOK WORTH HAVING, _ 


ASA HULL’S 
Gem of Gems 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 

Has worked its w: 
mpeg on its mer'ts. ost of the music is as dura- 
le as ‘Old Hundred” and never wil! wear out. 
The united testimony of those using it is, that | 


“It is the Best they ever had.” 


It is our purpose to vive the largest, and in every 


way. the best book in the market for the money. 


Seeqentesee | and investigation is solicited. 
Price, $30 per hundred. - 


Sossimen copy, paper cover, 25 cents; in | 


Address ASA HULL, 
240 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Yo 


into thousands of schools | 


GOOD LITERATURE 


FOR THE 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


Classical, Religious, Historical, and General, 
Is offered in their New List, which is sent free by 


D. LOTHROP & CO., 


32 FRANKLIN 8T., BOSTON, MASS. 








These Books bring the Young Folks inte an 
acquaintance with 


MEN OF LETTERS, HISTORIANS, AND 
BIOGRAPHERS., 


The List includes fresh and interesting 
STORIES, SKETCHES, and BOOKS OF 
TRAVEL, that MANLY and WOMANLY 
boys and girls will like to read. 


THEY ARE PRACTICAL, 
FULL OF LIFE, 
Written from a CHRISTIAN STANDPOINT, 


IN A PURE, CULTIVATED STYLE. 


Such books make a school using them not 
alone outwardly successful, but strong in the 
best moral culture and general intelligence. 


s@-D, LOTHROP & CO. also publish: 


WIDE AWAKE, .._.. $2.50 Per Year. 
OUR LITTLE MEN and 
WOMEN, 4 e+ LOO - © “ 
BABYLAND, . sonia = « 
THE PANSY (weekly), edited by Mrs. G. R. 
ALDEN, author of PANSY BOOKS, 75c. 


THE SMALLER MAP OF 
PALESTINE AND PART OF SYRIA, 


OSBORN AND COLEMAN’S. 


This map has the critical 

TABULAR LIST OF NAMES 
of actual discovery, also of probably discovered places 
distinguished, the distances of places from Jerusalem, 
and how to find them on the map immediately. This 
list has been most carefully 

Corrected to August, 1883. 

No map now published equals this for accuracy, full- 
ness, and recency. It covers all the lessons, it is his- 
toric as well as geographic, and is more convenient 
and accurate than any Bible pa ag ef or geography 
showing mountains, springs, roads, b sed in the ns, an 
surroundings as no other map publish in ~ United 
States does, from actual survey. Size, 4 3 feet. 
Excellent for library, study, class-room. anew 
edition of the FIVE dollar map, sent to all aon men 
and Sunday-school teachers for only THREE dollars, 
postpaid. n self-acting oane roller with tassel, etc., 
1.50 extra. For this or other maps, address 


PROF. H. S. OSBORN, 
University, Oxferd, Ohio. 














YOR ALL SUNDAY-SCHOOL SUPPLIES address 
American Baptist Publication Society, 
Philadelphia, Boston, New York, Chicago, orS 


HOWTOCOLLECT ered ER reo ktdress 
__ GoodENouGH & WOGLOM, 122 Nassau St., N. Y. 


285 


6245 |252/H 


PERFORATED LIBRARY NUMBERS 


Printed conancusivels on ummed doe; Sine and sold in 
ores eer viz.: ” per li “252,” 


00, 10c. ; ** 6245,” 00, 8¢. 
L Btn size “ » Pereabets bc 3 “HH,” 4 alfabets, 5c, 
Send for full list and free sam ples. 


P. F. VAN EVEREN, 116 Nassau St., N.Y. 


The New Revision and its Study, 


Soon after the appearance of the Revised 
New Testament in this country, The Sunda 
School Times secured from prominent Ameri- 
can members of the Revision Committee, a 
series of articles bearing upon the changes 
made and the reasons for makingthem. Some 
of the foremost scholars of the country have 
pronounced these articles aes rior to anything 
that has been printed elsewhere in regard to 
the New Revision. 
| For the convenience of those who desired to 

preserve them, the articles have been put to- 
gether in an attractive paper cover book of 107 
| Pages, and will besent by mail to any one remit- 
| ting the price. 























Price, mail, prepaid, 20 cents; five or more 
| copies, 15 cemtseach. Address, 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





The Bible and its Study 


PROMPTINGS AND HELPS TO AN INTEL- 
LIGENT USE OF THE BIBLE. 








The general interest in the series of articles 
on the Bible and its study, contributed by em- 
inent European and American writers to the 
issue of The Sunday School Times for Decem- 
ber 13, 1879, led to their reissue in a form con- 
venient for handy use, and yet neat enough for 
permanent preservation. All the articles hav- 
ing a bearing upon the general theme of the 
best methods of using the Bible itself and the 
various helps to its right understanding, have 
been collected under the title of The Bible and 
its Study, and are published in a 96 page pam- 
phlet. 





CONTENTS. 


WHY STUDY THE BIBLE? 
By the Rev. Barnas Sears, D.D., LL.D. 
IMPORTANCE OF BIBLE STUDY. 
By Charlotte M. Yonge. 
THE RIGHT SPIRIT FOR BIBLE STUDY. 
By Professor Austin Phelps, D.D. 
CAN WE TRUST OUR ENGLISH BIBLE? 
By the Rev. F. H. A. Scrivener, M.A., D.C.L., LL.D. 
SCRIPTURE EXPLAINING SCRIPTURE. 
By Professor J. L. M. Curry, LL.D. 
HINTS ON BIBLE INTERPRETATION. 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D. 
HELPS TO POPULAR BIBLE STUDY. 
By Professor Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D. 
HOW TO USE COMMENTARIES. 
By the Right Rev. C. J. Ellicott, D.D., Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol. 
LIGHT FROM THE LAND ON THE BOOK. 
By the Rev. W. M. Thomson, D.D. 
LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL DISCOVERIES. 
By Professor George Rawlinson, M.A. 
LIGHT FROM EASTERN MANNERS AND 
CUSTOMS. 
By Isaac K. Hall, LL.B., Ph.D. 
THE BOOK IN THE EARLY CHURCH. 
By the Rev. Edmond de Pressense, D.D. 
PROMOTING BIBLE STUDY IN THE CHURCH 
OF TO-DAY. 
By Chancellor Howard Crosby, D.D., LL.D. 





NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


“ When such ——— as Dr. Bar rofessors 
Austin Phel B. Riddle. Philli flip Sebatt, and 
George Rawl Raa Bishop C. J. Ellicott, and Drs. W. 
M. Thomson, E. de Pressense, and Howard Crosby, 
combine their ideas pe the intelligent use of the 
Bible the result cannot but be ex: ngly valuable. 
The Bible and Its Study is a little pamphict reprinted 
from the columns of The Sunday Sc ‘ool Times, con- 
taining a series of short articles by yo, and other 
eminent persons. Its pters are varied in topic, 
covering well the subject, are pr: , and are 
adapted admirably to meet a general and real need. If 
we were a pastor again, we would put a copy into the 

hands of every member of our church, and every 
scholar old en h to understand it in our Sunday- 
School, if we so at our own expense.— 
Congregationalist, 

“The — of The Sunday School Times has per- 
formed a really valuable service to the Christian pub- 
lie in puttin _ in hand eee. = the series of 
papers pub) the beginning of 
the year. It . convenient “Tle pamphlet of about 
one hundred pages, suitable to carry in the breast 
pocket. It comprises a pare papers by — 


of the most eminent of practical writers.”— The Da 
— Syracuse, N. Y. 

“Av es little volume, worthy to be care- 
fully and @ ied. It contains in small compass 


& mass of a Em hints, and we can cordially recom- 
mend it to both teachers and preachers, Any book 
that gives us better understanding of Holy Scr’ re 
will be welcomed by those who know the value of the 
word of God.”—The Christian Journal, Toronto, Can- 


“We advise every Sunday-school teacher to procure 
acopy of this little work: it cannot be attentively read 
without ee; it furnishes material for immediate use 
and valuable light for further guidance.” — The 
Bowmanville, Canada, 


aay, valuable to = Bible student.”— The Christian 
a ae Bab d, Va. 








Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 
Single copy, 20 cents. Five or more copies, 15 
cents each. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


EDUCATIONAL. 


° J F i ond 
Eee eularss ada Pookakitl (N° = bh oe ae Oee A. x. Pri inci nepal. i. 
LINDEN TALE SEMINARY, LITITZ, PA. 
Rev. H. A. BRICKENSTEIN, cies oe 
HER Riverside achool, A Auburndale, 

for Girls of all 1 ages, and rs ite 
School shool for Wellesley Coll ege. Miss De Smith, Prin. 
DEA YR WABRING'S er Letra School, Pough- 


‘Thorough, h good, strict and 
proper r~ 8S Military not the principal thing. 




















Iss M. 8. GIBSON’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIES, 1519 WaLNUT ST., Phila., will reopen 
for the fall session Sept, 2A. Home pupils limited, 


CLASSICAL INSTITUTE, 
2 uth PUven Stre 
Reopened Sept th J We PALLES, DD. Principal. 
HONOGRA oH Y, or Phonetic Shorthand. 
Catalogue of works, by Benn Pitman, with alpha- 
bet and illustrations, for beginners, sent on applica 


tion. Address, Phonographic Institute, , Cincinnati, oO. 


WEST C CHEST Uy. et) INSTITUTE, 

A Home School mg pas ies and Children, 

Rovent Js year pegias | sept. h, a —_ Lyerg = th St. 
elphia. For c! roulare a ress the Prin. 

Mrs. J. A. BOGARDUS. " 

TTenironiona vy these NARY, Y, Norristown, Pa, 
Patronized by those desiring for their sons care 

moral training and —— preparation for businesa 

ear commences Sept. ll, For 

aren ths em. JOHN W. LOCH, Ph.D, 


1 Carlisle, Pa. A 
nae EB eNSTE mavantages for 8 for ¥o1 ladies. 
building, n, and 


Deauthfal rol rounds Schaal reepens Sept. 18 Tae.” 



































September 8, 1883.] 





following exceedingly interesting pictures have 
them, should have them. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


Bible Land Photographs. 


Fron the Catalogue of Bible Land Photographs (Stereoscopic Views), taken personally by the distinguished photographer, Edward L. Wilson, during the Winter and Spring of 1882, the 








been selected. 





To look at them is almost as good 
The price of the views, mailed, is $3.00 a dozen, or 35 cents each when less than half a dozen are ordered. 





573 











l-j 


as making a trip to the East. 


pictures, as, for instance: Palestine 8, 16, 27, etc. A good plain stereoscope will be mailed for $1.00, or a superiof one for $1.50. 


1. Hebron. The place where Abram dwelt; and 
David's first capital. 

5. Hebron. The entrance to the Cave of Machpe- 
lah, the Sepulchre of Abraham, Isaac, and | 
Jacob. 

13, The Upper Pool of Solomon, from_which a great 
ortion of the water supply of Jerusalem was 
derived. 

Jerusalem Church of the Holy Sepulchre, or 

reputed site of Jesus’ death and burial. | 

. Jerusalem. Via Dolorosa, or street along which 
Jesus issaid to have walked to Calvary. | 

Jerusalem. Arch of Ecce Homo, or arch over the | 
Via Dolorosa, upon which Pilate is said to have 
shown Jesus to the multitude, when he said, | 
“ Behold the man.’ 

Tie Pool of Bethesda; the reputed place where 
Jesus healed the man who lay waiting for the | 
movement of the waters. | 

Jerusalem. The Coenaculum,—the Interior. The 
— room, where the Last * Bopper was cele- 


PALESTINE. | 


35. 


brated ; over the reputed tomb of David. : 

37. Jerusalem. Jews’ wailing place, where they | 
lamented the destruction of Jerusalem. | 

48. The Dome of the Rock ; Exterior—over the high- | 


est point of Mount Moriah, the site of the Tem- , 


- 
Cc 


e. 
6 the Dome of the Rock; Interior—showing the | 
rock itself. { 
. The Tombs of the Kings. Showing the stone 
which was rolled up to close the Sepulchre. 
Jerusalem. Golden Gate.—Exterior. 
Jerusalem. Mount of Olives, from near St. Ste- 
phen’s Gate; showing Gethsemane. 
Jerusalem. Church of Ascension, Mount of 
Olives. 

3 Muezzin’s call to Prayer. Minaret of the 

ue at the summit of the Mount of Olives. 

= salem. View of the southern part, from the 
Mount of Olives. 

Jerusalem. View of the central part, from the 
Mount of Olives. 

Jerusalem. View of the northern part, from the 
Mount of Olives. 

94. Jerusalem. The su sed Potter's Field. 

99. Jerusalem. Pool of Siloam. 

109. Garden of Gethsemane. 

114, View of the Mount of aes from Mount Calvary. 

117. Bethany, from the hill abo 

120. Bethany. _ ruin shown 4 pony the house of Martha 


AGENTS WANTED. 


8 8 3 22 8 


83. 
54. 





agents, will, upon application, be sent to those who wish to act. 


AN AGENT'S OUTFIT. 
the pictures to good advantage. 


every city and town. 





. Bethany. The Tomb of Lazarus. 

. Bethany. A group of women. 

. Bethlehem, from the Church of the Nativity 

. Bethlehem. The stairway descent to the reputed 
birth-place of Jesus. 

. Field of the shepherds near Bethlehem. 

. The Dead Sea. 

. Jordan’s Stormy Banks. 


Jericho. The reputed house of Zaccheus. 
. Jericho. Fount of Elisha. 
Jericho. The town and the Mount Quarantania, 


the reputed place of Jesus’ temptation. 

Bethel, Jacob's dream. 

Shiloh. The place of the Tabernacle in the times 
of the Judges. The ruined Sanctuary 

Shiloh. The Grave of Deborah. 

Shechem. Jacob’s Well. 

Shechem. Joseph’s ‘Tomb. 

Shethem. Mount EKbal, the Mount of Cursing. 

Shechem. MountGerizim, the Mount of Blessing: 
the Samaritans’ sacred mountain, 


153. Shechem. Group of Samaritan women. 

154. Shechem. Samaritan Priest, with the Roll of the 
Samaritan Pentateuch. 

155, Shechem. Group of Lepers. 

1%. Samaria. The capital city of the Ten Tribes. 

161. Mount Gilboa, and the Well. The region of the 
last battle of Saul and Jonathan, and of their 


death. 
2. Dothan. The plain where Joseph's brothers kept 
their sheep; and where they sold Joseph. 
Zerin. The Ancient Jezreel; the Tower. 
residence of Ahab and Jezebel, 


The 


the Tower. 

Shunem, where the Philistines encamped against 
Saul; and Little Hermon, where the Midianites 
encamped before they were defeated by Gideon. 

Nain, where the widow’s son was raised to life by 
Jesus; and Mount Tabor, a traditional site of 
the Transfiguration. 

Nazareth, from the Church of the Annunciation. 

. Nazareth. The Fountain of the Virgin, where 
Mary and Jesus must have gone for water. 

Tiberias, and the Sea of Galilee. 

. Magdala, and the Sea of Galilee. 

Bethsaida, and the Sea of Galilee. 

. Chorazin, 

. Crsarea Philippi, and Castle of Banias. 

View of Mount Hermon from the Damascus Road. 

Druze shepherd with a lamb. 

Olive Orchard, near Damascus. 

Reputed scene of Paul’s conversion, 


} 211. 


The Plain of Jezreel or Esdraelon, as seen from 


That these stereoscopic views may be brought to th 


An entirely fresh field is open. 





294. 





207. 
210, 


Damascus. A peep inside.—Gate of Peace. 
Damascus. Houses on the wall, showing how 
Paul might have been let down in a basket. 
Damascus. The Old City Wall and the Abana 
River. 
113. Damascus, 
0. Damascus, 


“ The Street which is called Straight." 
An Arab family and home. 
Damascus. A Jewish family and home. 
Damascus, House of Stambouli Pasha 

293. Jaffa. The Ancient Joppa. 

Jaffa. The.reputed house of Simon the Tanner. 


ARABIA PETRAA. 


4. Arab Beggars in the Mosque Court. 
7. Group of Bedouin Children. 


Interior. 


13. Ayun Musa— Wells of Moses. 
15. A Desert Caravan. 
16. Ain Hawarah— Marah. 


18. The Great Well at Elim. 
The Last Sight of the Red Sea ar Eeypt (before 
entering the Wilderness of ** Sir 
. The Rock of Moses 
41 . The Amalekite Battle Field, from the Mount of 
Moses. 
A Garden in Wady Feiran. 
Manna, 
Climbing toward Mount Sinai, on Camels. 
o~ and Alnond Trees,—Oasis at the foot of the 
Gorge, Mount Sinai. 
The Mount Sinai Range,—showing a camel train 
in the valley. 
58. Group of Monks, at Convent of St. Katherine— 
Mount Sinai. 
70. ‘*‘ Mayan Moosa,’ 
71. Convent of St. Katherine, 
Mount Sinai. 
75. The Second Gateway, Ascent of Mount Sinai. 
76. The Good Well, Ascent of Mount Sinai. 
91. The Bedouin She pherd- -boy (Moses) Musa. 


44, An Arab gathering 


45. 
tH. 


46. 


* the Fountain of Moses. 
seen from the Gorge of 


9a, “ = of Aaron,” or “ The Hill of the Golden 
‘al 
115. Our Dragoman and Our Sheykh with Camel. 


Sedouin Council at Akabah 
Sheykh Mousa, The Sinai Bedouin Judge, 
135, Rock and “ Well of Moses.” 
145. The Petra Bedouin Guard, 
150. Petra. First glimpse of the Kusneh, through the 
Gorge. 
158. Petra. Principal View. 
185. The Grave of Miriam at Ain-E] Weibeh. 
187. An Oasis in the Arabian Desert. 








Any Sunday-school superintendent or teacher, who can afford 
In ordering, name the series, and the numbers of the 


EGYPT. : 


8 Alexandria, Ras-El-Tin Palace, and Lighthouse. 
Alexandria. Pompey’s Pillar 

— ab Farm Village, near Alexandria, 

“wy ptian Water Carrier. 








sl. Cairo, View of the City. 
45. Moslems at Prayer. 
40, Egyptian lady, unveiled. 
77. Egyptian lady, veiled, 
82. E ight Donke VS, and drivers 
87. Pyramid of Cheops—tirst glimpse. The Nile in 
the foreground. 
8&8 Pyramid of ¢ ‘heops—close view. 
oa. V lew from top of Pyramid of Cheops. The Pyra- 
mids, 
108. Cheops, Cephren, and Mencheres. A group of 


Nubians in the foreground. 
Travelers, on camels, resting at the Sphinx. 
. The Obelisk Heliopolis. 
77. The Nile. A Boat Load of Water-Jars. 
Karnak—Avenue of Sphinxes, and Portal of the 
Temple, 
. Thebes. Fallen Statue of Rameses. 
. Thebes. The Colossi. 
- Medinet Abou— Temple of Rameses ITT. 
. Arab Water-Carrier Girls. 
3. Scene of the “ Great find of mummies” 
Tomb of Rameses IIT, 
0. Luxor. From the Theb&n 
Pylon. Temple of Edfou 
283, Group of Nubian Children. 
3. Phila. Pharaoh's Bed, 
8. First Cataract of the Nile 
Little Bread Maker, 
. The Nile at Kirscheh. 
. Caravan Village— K orosko. 
59. Korosko and thé Nile. From Mount Korosko. 
A “ Mecca” Palanquin. 
Abvo Simbel Temples. From the Nile. 
Aboo Simbel—Great Temple. Near View. 
of travelers resting. 
.» Aboo Simbel—Great Temple. 
Second Nile Cataract, 
. Boulak Museum. Cairo. 
. Meneptah, The Pharaoh of the Exodus. Finely 
sculptured head at Boulak Museum. 
27. Stone and Wood Mummy Cases. Boulak Museum. 
30. Osiris, Hathor and Isis. Boulak Museum. 
. Sheykh-El-Belled. Celebrated wooden 
Boulak Museum. 
40. A Royal Mummy Head—Queen. 


1881, 


ain,—Evening. 
nterior. 


Instantaneous View 


Group 


Interior, 


Statue, 


Found 1881. 


» attention of Sunday-school superintendents and teachers, and all others, agents are wanted in 


A liberal cash discount will be allowed them, and their work will be both useful and agreeable. 


Circulars, giving terms to 


Nothing of the kind has ever been offered by agents before. 


gent, we will send half a dozen choice views and a stereoscope upon receipt of $1.50. 


This will enable a canvasser to show 


It will, of course, be understood that this outfit is offered at this price only to those who, when ordering, intend to become agents. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, General Agent, 725 Chestnut Street, Philadelpha, Pa. 








EDUCATIONAL. 








EDUCATIONAL. 
PENNYSLVANIA MULITARY, ACADEMY, 


September 12th, Col. THEO. HYATT, President. 


| fro GROVE LADIES’ SEMINARY, 





——Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
Twenty-ninth year begins Se vember llth. Send 
for year book. CHAS. F. DO D, A.M., President. 


GANNETT INSTITUTE %, Bostone Mane, 


Eighteen professors and teachers, besides lectures. In 
thoroughness and methods of instruction, location, 
buildings, libraries, unsurpassed by any private institu- 
tn. Family pupils enjoy all the cum forts and advan- 

ages of a sO cultivated home. The thirtieth 
vi: will begin ae Sept. 26, 1883. For cata- 
logue and circular, j lect to Rev. Gx¥ORGE Gamuurs, 
A.) +, Principal, 69 C ester Square, Boston, Mass. 


WISCONSIN FEMALE COLLEGE 
ACADEMY FOR YOUNG MEN. 


Two assical and Scientific. Both Prepara- 
tory aa Collegiate. Best of advantages offered at low 








rates. Board and Tuition for school year, $150. Fall ; 
term opens Sept. 5. For catalogue, address H. A. 
PEPOON, Principal, Fox Lake, Wis. 





M. PENN CHARTER SCHOOL. 
No. 8 South Twelfth Street, Philadelphia. 
“ The oldest ye, HARTERED School in America.” 
Founded 1689. Chartered by Penn, 1711. Prepares 
boys for college, the technical sch ools and commer- 
cial life. The teaching staff of the Cone: eee as 
organized for the coming year, is com of e ri- 
enced specialists, whose t meand efforts will be devoted 
exclusively to this School. Boys of average ability can 
enter at eigh t. The next year begins 9th month, 20th. 
The Head Master will be attheschool daily between 10 
~—4 1, from 9th month 10th, to the o 2. Forcircu- 
lars, address RICHARD M, Jon Es, ead Master. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY, 


PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 


Thirty miles east of Cleveland. Building heated by 

steam; recently refurnished; single bedsteads; ele- 

vator; fire escapes. Fulland thorough course of study; 

fifteen resident teachers; six lecturers. Twenty-fi 
ear = beg n Sent 12, 1883. Entrance suaenindtionn, 
pt. 13 to For illustrated circular, address 








MISS EVANS, Principal. 


7. esley 





ell 


School 


st P hilsdelphis 


Established last year in the large Man- 
sion, 2027 Chestnut St., Philad’a, 


Has met with such success as to require an additional 
building. The spirit of Wellesley College governs the | 





management. 
Pupils are fitted for any College. 
Applications for Boarding and Day Scholars may be |G 
made to either of the undersigned, who will furnish | 

Circulars of Terms, etc. 
Term begins September 26th. | 

ELIZABETH B. ROOT, Principal, 

2O27 Chestnut Street, 


Rev. J. RUSSELL MILLER, D.D., 
JOHN WANAMAKER, 
Of the Board of Advisers, 


| ating class in Commercial Department in 1883. 


EDUCATIONAL. 





/ 


For Young Men and Boys, Media, Pennsylvania, 12 miles from Philadelphia. 


School year opens September 12. 
No incidental expenses. ‘No examination 
aduates, 
ys. Patrons or stuc 

or Civil Engineering Course, 
a and Polytechnic Schools, 


1,509 vols, added to Library in 1883. Apparatus doubled in 1 
Media has seven churches and a temperance charter which 
For new illustrated circular address the Principal and Proprietor, 


probmite the sale of all intoxicating drinks. 


Fixed price covers every expense, even books, etc, 
for admission. 
Special opportunities for apt students to advance rapidly. 
7 ents may select any studies or choose the regular English, Scientific, Business, Classical, 
‘Students fitted at Media Academy are now in Harvard, Y ale, and ten other Col- 
A Physician and a Chemical Laboratory; a fine Gy mnasium and Ball Ground. 


No extra charges. 
Thirteen experienced teachers, all men, and all 
Special drill for dull and backward 


1883. Ten students sent to ¢ Yollege in 1883, A gradu- 


WITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE, A.M. (Harvard University Graduate), Media, Penna, 





NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY. 


R, A.M., FOU 


1416 pm 1418 ‘Chestnut Street, Philadel hia. 


Thorough and Systematic Culture in VOICE ENUNCIATION and ACTION in the 
and ORATORY. 

Course in Oratory. 
Fall term opens October 1. 


VERSATION, READING, RECITATION, 
confers DEGREES, Course in Elocution. 
Lecturers, Specialists in each department, 


eir application to CON- 
Chartered March, 1875. Grants Diplomas and 

Literary Course. Seventeen Teachers and 
First Winter Term begins December 3. 


For further particulars send for c atalogue to the Secretary, J.H. BECHTEL. 








BANGOR THEOLOGICAL “SEMINAR ¥. 
Full course of study. Full corpsofteachers. Apply 
to Professor JOHN 8. SEW ALL, Bangor, Maine. 


GREYLOCK INSTITUTE. 


So. Williamstown, Berkshire Co., Mass., prepares boys 
for College Scientific School or business. ‘Terms $450 
per year. For catalogues, address Gro. F. MILs, Prin. 


RANVILLE MILITARY ACADEMY 


North Granville, N. Y. (30 miles N. of Sara- 
toga). nee and Classical. For informa- 
tion, address ERSON G. CLARK, A. M.,, Prin, 


AU BUI R THEOLOGICAL 


SEMINARY. 


The term opens September 5, 1883. For Catalo 
or information, address Wi lis J. Beecher, Cler 
Faculty, Auburn, New York. 


es 


of 


‘Morgan Park Military Academy. 


A Christian Family School for Boys. 
e, contin school or business. 

KIRK TALCOTT, Principal, 
Cook C 0., Illinois, for catalogue. 


ENNSYLVANIA STATE COL LEGE.- Open 
to both sexes. Undenominational. Located in one of 
oe most beautiful and heaithfulspotsin the Allegheny 
jon. No malaria. No demoralizing surroundings. 
Tuition free. Fifty Free Scholarships. Board and 
other expenses very low. Courses of study: Classical, 
Scientific (general) and Technical agriculture, chem- 
ents civil engineering, etc.), with a Classical and Sci- 
fic Preparatory Department. Fall term opensSept. 
For catalogues or any information, address 
} W. ATHERTON, Pres. St. Col., Center Co., Pa. 


West Philadelphia Academy. 


Twenty-ffth year commences September 17. Day 
and Boarding School for boys and y oung men, 
SPECLAL ADVANTAGES: 

Family School limited. 

Social and literary ad- 


Prepares for 
Send to Capt. 
Morgan Park, 





Comforts ofa ¢ ie. istian Home, 
Locality beautiful and healthful. 
vantages of a great city, without its vices. 
oughly fitted forany C dlle: ge or department of business. 
For Catalogues containing te stimonials and cuts of 
buildings, address ® KF. HASTINGS, Ph. D., 
Residence, 3929 Locust St., Philadelphia, Principal. 





P upils thor- | 


MISS NOTT’ English “and Frenc h Family and 
Day School for Young Ladies, 33 

wall Street, New Haven, Conn. The llth year begins 

Thursday, Sept. 20. Circulars sent upon application, 


13 LIVINGSTON AVERU Ux, toh, B,J 
runswick, N. J. 


THE MISSES. ‘ANABLE’S 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH BOARDING AND DAY- 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Will open September 12th, 


Vassar College, PNew vor. | 
Complete College Course. Ten Professors. Twenty- 


one Teachers, Library, 15,000 volumes, Observatory. 
Laboratory. Museum, Every Facility for the Com- 
plete Liberal Education of women. 

8, L. CALDWELL, D.D., Pres. 


A HOME FOR THE BOYS, 


CHESTER VALLEY fcaoemy, 
vNING tO WN, 
An Institution te re Boys receiv 2 - Chris- 
tian training in preparation for College, Business or 
the Professions. The Principal and wife give their 
undivided attention to the instruction and comfort ot 
the Pupils. Backward boys encouraged and success 
fully advanced. Charges very a Correspondence 
and visits solicited. Addres 
F. DONLE AVY LONG, A. M., Principal. — 


BRIDGETON, N. ° 

FouNDED. BY THE W. J. PResByYTeERy, 1852. 
Classical and Mathematical preparation for college. 
Training for business and practical pursuits. Special 
attention to backwardboys. A happy home and care- 
ful supervision to boarders. Unsectarian religious 
teaching. A beautiful and healthy location of sixteen 
acres, Termsmoderate. Apply for circular. with view 

and full particulars. CALEB ALLEN,B.A,, 
(Lond, University, England,) Principal. 


Western Female Seminary, 
OXFORD, Ohio. Mt. HoLryvoKe PLAN, 

The 29th year will commence September 5, 1883 

Board, tuition, fuel and lights, $170 perannum, Send for 





catalogue to MISS HELEN PEABODY, Prin. 





W £st NOTTINGHAM ACADEM 
Young Men and Boys ew repared for 
College or Business. Address GEC R. re CHTEKL, 
A.M., Principal, Colora, Cecil | Co. ie Mary jand, 


CUSHING ACADEMY Ashburnham, Massa. 


A first-class College 
Preparatory and English School for both sexes. Ex- 
peace $150 to $22/ Ninth year begins Sept, 5, 


5a year. 
Send for a catalogue. JAMES EK. VOSE, Principal, 


ELMIRA FEMALE COLLEGE. 


Thoroughly furnished for giving a superior education 
in College, Eclectic, and Classical-Preparatory Courses 
yA study ; also in Music and Art. Heated by steam and 

irnished with elevator. Charges moderate. Send for 
catalogue. Rev.A.W. Cowes, D.D.,Pres., Elmira, N.Y. 


School for Young Ladies 
OGONTZ to Pineal: wast ae4 


Miss BONNE ‘. kK, BENNETT, 
Miss DILLAYE, Miss 8. J, EASTMAN. 


(Box 92.) Philadelphia, Pa. 


VIEW SEMINARY. 


Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies, May- 
ville, Chantaugua Co., N.Y. Rev. H. A. Duboe, 
Principal. Delightfully situated, overlooking Lake 
Chautauqua; location proverbially healthful; exten- 
sive and attractivegrounds; building heated by steam; 
rooms newly papered, carpeted, and substantially fur- 
nished; full corps of professional teachers ; complete 
academic course; mode rn languages practically taught; 
painting and music by accomplished artists. Refers 
to Bishop Coxe, ex-Governor Fenton, Governor Cleve- 
land, and others. Will open Monday , September 17, 
For cireular address Principal. 


CHATEAUBRIANT. 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH BOARDING AND 
DAY SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES AND CHILDREN: 
GAINESVILLE, FLORIDA. 
FOUR DEPARTMENTS. 

The “ Round Table Class,” in Art, Literature, 
Intermediate, Primary, and Kindergarten 
ments, 

Ample accommodation in a fine new building. 

guamnteel given in Latin, Greek, the Modern Lan- 

es, Music, Drawing, and Painting, if desired, in 
addition to the English branches of all grades; practi- 
cal lessons will also be given in Housekeeping, Sew- 
ing, and Embroidery, for the benefit of such pupils as 
may wish to avail themselves of instruction Th these 
useful branches of a young lady's education. 

The School will be conducted by Mrs. J. C. Fastman, 
Principal; Mrs. Laura E. French, Teacher of Music, 
and other ‘competent assistants. 

For circulars, etc, “ppply to Mrs. JOHN C. EAST- 
MAN, Gainesville, 


PRIMARY SCHOOL. 


CHILDREN 5 TO 10 YEARS OLD. 


Parents are invited to examine at Chauncy-Hall 
School the special arrangements for the little folks in 
regard to health and comfort, including suitable desks, 
well-regulated light, even temperature, cheerful sur- 
roundings, carefully planned course large 
corps of teachers, and 

Ventilation Without Opening Windows, 

There is French conversation every day without 
extra charge. 

Year begins September 19, 
Upper Departments, 

FHlouse open daily to visitors from 9 till 2. 

CHRISTIE'S SCHOOL 

and COLLEGE GUIDE, 

illustrated, representing \(\ leading sebools 

’ ¢ offer, Paee ; postage, 10 cents. Specie] eacalegn ¢$ and information concerp 
ing schoolsfree to parents describing wants, }cbools and families supplied with 
teachers. Teachers send for Appilcation Porm JAMES ( HRISTIE, sue 
vessor to T. C, Pinckmey, Domestic Duliding, Broadway and 1 4th bt., New Fork. 
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“TERMS OF F SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. Published weekly 
atthe mtr | rates, which include postage. 
From | to 4 copies.. 

*  § to 9 copies... 

ar 10 to ik ones 
20 copies or more.. J 

The yellow label on n each: pa up lo uw hat date 
a subscriber has paid. If the publisher does not by that 
date receive a request from the subscriber that the paper 
be discontinued, he will continue to send tt. The paper 
will, however, be stopped at any time thereafter, ¥ the 
subscriber so desires, and remits the amount due for the 
time that he has received it, The papers for a club will 
be stopped at once on the expiration of the club subscrip- 
tion, unless a renewal for the same ta received, 

Subscriptions will be received for any portion of a 
year at yearly rates, 

Additions may be made at any time to a club, at the 
same rate at which the club, as first formed, would be 
authorized to subscribe anew, Such additional sub- 
scriptions to expire at the same time with the club as 
ori, ginally ordered. The new subscribers to pay pro 
rata for the time of their subscriptions. 

The papers for a club, whether going In a package 
to one address, or sent separately to the members of 
the club, will be discontinued at the expiration of the 
subdsC ription, 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state, 

Any person wishing to renew either a single or club 
subscription, in connection with which his name has 
not before been known to the publisher, will please 
[ phndey name of the person to whom the paper or 

} apers have heretofore been sent. 

subscribers wishing to introduce The Times to their 
friends, can have specimen copies sent free from this 
office to any addreaa, 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Messrs, Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row 
joudon, E, C., will send the American Sunday School 
Times, post free for a year, to any address in Great 
Britain, - ten shillings prepaid. The fm gl will be 
sold by’ all the principal newsdealers, price twopence, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG’S 


Four Specialties, by Mail ; Sold Direct to Families. 
1.—Knitting Silk, any Color, 75 Cents per oz. 
2.— Waste embroide ry Silk, 40“ 
3,— Waate Sewing Silk, ao * s 
4.— Ladies’ Spooi Casket and Silk, 40 Cents per box. 
eam b _—e | receipt of Price. If _ wish to know 
nd 3-cent Da 4 for Descriptive Circular. 
"THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 
233 Market St., Phila., or, 469 Broadway, New York. — 


) STANDARD 
SILK 
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WORLD! ! 


[SILKS = wee" 
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Tu blocks of all atzes, colors and designs. 

stamps for samples. Yale Silk ase detasie 
LADICS N BOOK OF INSTRUCTION AND PATTERNS 

or Artistic Needie-work, Kensington Am 

broidery, ~A Tells how to make dae er 
South Kensi on, Outline, Persia Satin, 
Janina, Pie. 
stamps. 
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Feather, etc. Sent by cont for ria scent 
J.F. INGALLS, , Lynn, \ Mass. 








TILTON’S DECORATIVE ART COLOR BOX. 





EN Moist Water ¢ volars and three Pee ina 
Japanned Tin Box. PRICE, 50¢ 

A Catalogue of Satline” Degigns in ¢ 29 Panels 
and in Books, sent free on Application. 

How to learn to Draw and Paint In Water Colors, 
without a Teacher. 

Introductory Lessons in Drawing and Painting in 
Water Colors by MARION KEMBLE. Self-instruc- 
tive, with lists of Materials, their cost, and all informa- 
tion necessary for the beginner. Price, 50c, 

Either of the above sent by mail on reve ipt of 50 cts., 
or both for ¢. S&. W, TILTON & CO., 333 
Washington Street, Boston, 
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Pens, Pencils, 
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Sp oor 
made, ask a 8-cent 


stamp for cir- 
culars and sam- 
ples of Pens. 








iVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR, & CO,, 
- 758 and 155 Broadway, N. Y. 


Use Esterbrook’s Steel Pens. 
— LIPMAN’S INDISPENSABLE 
EYELET MACHINE. 

NEWEST AND BEST. 
Also the ‘‘ Improved " and ‘‘ Tri-Patent.” 
HOVER'S MANUSCRIPT PAPER 


Saves BS Rn 4 ht and leaves 
ker at. 


M. L. Lipman, 51 S. Fourth 8+. Phila. 
PRESSES, TYPE, (ith can Psa 


price lists, & DUNN, 2106 Orkney St., Philad’a, Pa. 
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30S! SPECIAL CARPET SALE. 


Ws> TO CLOSE OUT SUCH PATTERNS AS ARE OUT OF LOOM. 


Pieces (about 20 Patterns) of our best STANDARD VELVETS, much superior 


for service than Moquette Carpets. 

Pieces (about 25 Patterns) of Best 5-frame BODY BRUSSELS, suitable for 
Parlors, Bed-Rooms, Offices, ete. OUR MAKE, and Standard Goods. 

Pieces (about 25 Patterns) of our Standard TAPESTRY BRUSSELS. We 
manufacture cheaper grades, but have not as yet placed them on our Retail floors, as 
we are offering our Standard Goods for about the same prices. 

Pieces (about 20 Patterns) Extra Super, ALL-WOOL CARPETS. 
which we offer at the followlng prices : 


VELVETS (sold last season at $1.60) now 


All of 


$1.25 per yard. 


BODY BRUSSELS (sold last season at $1.50) now 1.45 66 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS (last season $1) now 80 & 75c 66 
EXTRA SUPER ALL-WOOL INGRAINS | és 


(Market value $f. . . .. . J - 750 


The above prices are fnlly 25 per cent. lower than we have ever before named. Such an 


opportunity is seldom offered, and will close out the above quickly. 


J.&J.DOBSO 


_A ugust 20, 1883. 


COOK’ $5U SAVING. INMEVSE IMPROVEMENT. 


MANUFACTURERS, 
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*T ae not hesitate te commend them as far the best of any.""—Rev. #. aes = “Their ee a7 


not be overestimated. Prices defy competition.—S. W. oo +8, Wheeling. M 





7 ‘vee aoe lesan 
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in me af experieuce i, Mieh. The interest has increased Gfty per cent.” Tt. L. Lassiter, Branch- 
ole ellerville, Il 


Prospering piven 
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" r~ to x's supplies.” ‘—T. A. Davison “ Our ouhent is the best in 
this part of the country, “om we ewe 


te your sdpplies.""—Geo. W. Finch, anburk, Cab * Doubled our school in a few weeks." 

3 Timmerman, a ir, — gaining every Sabbath "— Taos. Purvis, Sunderland, Ont. * School has rown nearly 

twice as large.” *, Tex. * Our school has built up greatly "—J M. Worth, Weet Salamaca, N. 
pleased thau over. ‘We are having a precious revival."’"—Henry Gobd, M tropolis. Til. 

with a knowledge of the Word we nev r bad before."—A. H milton, Stewartaville, Ont. 

Golden Censer=t the cheapest publications for oe quantity, ani frequency. Everything Evangelical, pure 

a Dy cmocrat: “ When we mentiou bis name in connection with any Sunday-school literature, it 

e." © entral Method “Whatever Mr. Cook puts his hand te is given life anit 

oston Congregationalist s “Mr. Cook adverti es truthfully, ‘ Enormous saving to Suniday- schools,’ " Bal- 

Methodist: ‘4 leasing, if not the largest publisher of Sunday-school supplies eu this continent.’ 


LESSON HELPS | CONCERT LIBRARY, 


for Teachers and Scholars, in Five | each number material for a whole evening. 
Grades (the only complete series for 
Doth), make lesson study a success. Les- 
son songs, with patent old and new tune 
combination, to sing at sight; save 
song books. Teachers’ helps 180. te 
per year; scholars’ helps 4\e. 
to si per year. Specimens free. 


In five grades, from primary te Bi- 
bie class; gives each family rep- 


* Better 
“The Holy Spirit is blessing eur school 









is sufficient 
energy."* 
timore 


Choice concert material, 
agg prose, music; 
10 choice kinds 250. 


REWARD CARDA, Reward 
Cards at 1.8 the usuai 
price. $ 25-cent packs, 25c.: 10 packs, 80c.; 
—— =i ack, ise Imported Gift Books, 
pretty bindings and pictures, l0c. upwards. 


SONG BOOK. Words and music, 108 pieces, 
chine. a tenth, teaate — and new selections, very 


Prades, = 
APERS. 








resent in each grade five papers a week imatead HOIR ANTHEM BOOK. 160 paces choicest an- 
efene. Picases + Ct ; holds theadu!ts and young thems ; $3 per dozen copies ; sample 35c.; 1 1 editions sold. 
people. Costs even less. » Thge., and lle. per year. 
LIBRARY ra $9.59 we will furnish a TEACHER S BIBLES, Genuine Oxfords, 
Mbrary of 50 volumes, reprints with concordance, 
LIBRARY ye emeioas $1.00 to 81.508. 8. dict! tables, maps, etc., 1,404 
Md: deok an4 pages, most complete teacher’ . Bible extant; plain 
rery books, postpaid. Becks ail inding, gilt edges, $1.30; Persian seal, full flex 
put up in pamphlet ferm, = stitched, lgat and flexible; will nding. ersian se ex: 


die. divinity eireuie kid lined, silk sewed (see cut), 
will last for years, $2. 30; large sizes very low. 


GIFT BIBLES. fered Servers: doe we claeee 
FAMILY BIBLES. 


* ecnt Bible, $1. 1.25. 
Profasely {llustrated, full 
plates, marriage certificate, fami 
aad 


Dore engravings, eolered 
= record, with eombin ld 
New Version, photograph prone My Concompancs, =e = 


eutlast most expensive, 171 books issued ; over three millions 
sold. Bample book and exchange system, 100. Catalogue free. 
res 30x44. Correct te latest gurvey. > an 
Testament Palestine. &.—New 
Testament hag —— of St. Paul. On 

eloth, $1.50 each 


On ro 
Hennes ‘PT rmRrary. Ten 

—_ beok s, especially for teachers, including 

le Dictionary, Compendium of Teaching, 

10 Outlines How te Rtudy the Bible, etc.—all about | crctorep of Bistica, KwowLepes, maps, tables, ete 
Sain Whole library $1.50, postpaid. postage (if by mail), Scents. Illustrated catalogue free. 


T stops, 4 fall ectaves, 4 sets Library, weekly paper, lessons, songs, 
phate $35. ef reeds (as ordinarily classed, BAND OF HOPE badges, pled yan eertificates, ro low 
duilt 


of Sua- 


cad full particulars tree 





SUPPLIES. ~— collcetion buys them ; general 


perance supplies of all kinds, at very low prices 
DAVID C. COOK, 46 Adams 8t., Chicago. 


THE “LANDRETH” WHE, AT 


NEW WHITE WINTER | 


= ae eduction Hashel #2 os. ROT Peck 0 | oe ye bbe Ns ot for ann ey pte 


SEEDS faces D. LANDRETH & SONS sistas 


Gardener, Private Funily. Philadelphia. 
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FAVORITE ILLUSTRATED 


DICTIONARY, 


Containing over 32,000 Words and Phrases. 


Illustrated with 670 ENGRAVINGS. A full list of Abbreviations with 


| and phrases alphabetically arranged, with English translations, and the French 


320 PAGES, handsomely bound in cloth. 
Address 


ENTERPRISE PURCHASING AGENCY, 


802 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. : 


Stamps taken. 


This valuable book also contains a great number of Foreign words 


y 809 & 811 Chestnut St., Phila. | 





| Cicero, 


WORTH REPEATING. 


ASPIRATION. 
| Mary A. Lathbury in the Christian Union.] 
Wings! wings! 
To leave the level of earthly things; 
The dust of the under-world; the din 
Of law and logic; the ghost of sin; 
The eyes of prisoners at the grate ; 
The voice of beggars beside the gate; 
The sense of something averse to good— 
A warped intention—a vicious mood 
In the face of nature; a sense more keen 
Of lapse, and breakage, and death within ; 
The self that stifles, and clings, and stings ; 
Wings! wings! 


Wings! wings! 
To touch the hem of the veil that swings, 
As moved by the breath of God, between 
The world of sense and the world unseen ; 
To swoon where the mystie folds divide, 
And wake, a child, on the other side; 
To wake and wonder if it be so, 
And weep for joy at the loss of woe ; 
To know the seeker is lost and found . 
To find Love’s being but not his bound; 
Oh for the living that dying brings! 

bi wings ! 


THE ELOQUENCE OF 
ROBERT HALL. 
(The Rev. E. Paxton Hood in The Pupit Treasury.] 


We remember having heard a dear 
departed friend tell how, “when a boy, he 
was taken by his father one still, summer 
evening across the Northamptonshire 
fields—I believe it was to the little village 
of Thrapestone—to hear Robert Hall. It 
was one of those old village chapels, with 
the square galleries. As in the instance 
of Chalmers, the place was crowded with 
plain farmer folk and a sprinkling of 
intelligent ministers and gentry from the 
neighborhood, The minister came in, a 
simple, heavy, but still impressive looking 
man, one whose presence compelled you to 
look at him. In due course he announced 
his text, ““The end of all things is at 
hand; be sober and watch,” etc. Quite 
unlike Chalmers, his voice was not shat- 
tering, but thin and weak. There was no 
action at all, or only a kind of nervous 
twitching of the fingers; more especially 
as the hand moved and rested upon the 
— er part of the back, where the speaker 

yas suffering almost incessant pain. As 
he went on, beneath the deepening even- 
ing shades falling through the windows 
of the old chapel, his voice first chained 
and then charmed and fascinated his 
hearers one after another; the whole place 
seemed as if beneath a great spell. As 
he talked about “the end,” the-spell upon 
the people seemed to begin to work itself 
out into an awful fearful restlessness ; first 
one, then another, rose from their seats, 
and stood stretching forward with a kind 
of fright and wonder. Still there was no 
action, only the following on of that thin 
voice, with a marvelous witchery of apt 
and melodious words, but through them 
“the end of all things” sounded like some 
warning bell. More people rose, siretch- 
ing forward. Many of those who rose 
first, as if they felt some strange power 
upon them, they knew not what, got up 
and stood upon their seats until, w yhen the 
great master ceased, closing his passionate 
and pathetic accents, the whole audience 
was upon its feet, intensely alive with 
interest, as if each ‘one had heard in the 
distance the presages and preludes of the 
coming end, and telt that it was time to 
prepare. My friend used to speak of that 
never forgotten moment, that summer 
evening in the old chapel, as one of the 
most memorable of his life. 

We have spoken of the eloquence of 
Chalmers as a rival of Trollhatten Fall; 
Hall’s, on the other hand, was a kind of Ni- 
agara in its vast breadth and body, in its 
measured and nervous cadence. I am 
not in this saying which was the greater, 
only that the modes of their eloquence 
were so different, but in each fulfilling, it 
seems, to the utmost, the definition of 
“a continuous movemeut of the 
soul,” certainly they were both of them 
tongues of fire. It cannot be too much 
to say that of such eloquence we have no 
living examples. Faith in unseen things, 
in an unseen world lying normal about us, 
is at.a great remove as compared with 
what it was to either the audience in the 
Lammermoors or in the Northamptonshire 
village. Even the coarse drover had 





| probably no barrier to put against the 
| preacher excepting his wicked liie, and 
that the fervent earnestness of the preacher 
overcame, and he found his conscience 
arrested, and his feelings wrought upon. 
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= 
The hearer’s feelings really assisted the | rock and soil could never have achieved | | 
Ice is a mighty thau- | 


great preacher’s words. | 
It may be questioned whether purely | 
intellectual preaching, preaching which | 
reasons and refines, has ever had_ this | 
power. In the instances to which we | 
1ave referred, it was the soul within the | 
speaker which made his words move over | 
the souls of other men as with the power | 
of anecromancer. Such eloquence as we | 
have in our own day seems never to be of | 
this order, although worthy of that char- | 
acterization finely given by one of our | 
recent poets: 
“ An eloquence, not like those rills from a height 
Which sparkle and foam, and in vapor are 
,’ 


0 , . . 
But a torrent which works out its way into 
light 
Through the filtering recesses of thought 
and of lore.” 





THE NORWAY FJORDS. 


[From James Anthony Froude’s Sketches.] 


And to see Norway, the real Norway, 
within moderate compass of time is possi- | 
ble only with such means as a steam yacht 
provides. There are great lines of road 
in Norway along the practicable routes, 
but very few are practicable; nine-tenths 
of the country, and the most interesting 
parts, are so walled off by mountains, are 
so intrenched — the fjords, as to be for- 
ever unapproachable by land, while the 
water highways lead everywhere—mag- 
nificent canals, fashioned by the elemental 
forces, who can say how or when? 

From the west coast there run inland, 
with a general easterly direction, ten or 
twelve main channels of sea, penetrating 
from fifty to a hundred miles into the very 
heart of the northern peninsula. They | 
are of vast depth, and from half a mile to 
two miles broad. The mountains rise on | 
both sides sheer from the water's edge, the 
lower ranges densely timbered with pine | 
and birch and alder; above these belts of | 
forest soar ranges of lofty peaks, five or | 
six thousand feet up, the snow lying thick | 
upon them in the midst of summer, glaciers 
oozing down the porees, like cataracts ar- | 
rested in their fall by the frost enchanter, | 
motionless, yet with the form of motion. | 
From the snow, from the ice when the 
glaciers reach a warmer level, melt streams 
which swell at noon, as the sun grows hot, 
descend in never-ending waterfalls, cascade 
upon cascade, through the ravines which 
they have cut for themselves in millions of 
years. In the evening they dwindle away, 
and at night fall silent as the frost resumes 
its power. 

From the great central fjords branches 
strike out right and left, some mere inlets 
ending after a few miles, some channels 
which connect one fjord with another. 
The surface of Norway, as it is shown flat 
upon a chart, is lined and intersected by 
these water-ways as the surface of England 
is by railways. The scenery, though for- 
ever changing, changes like the pattern 
of a kaleidoscope, the same materials re- 
adjusted in varying combinations; the 
same rivers of sea-water, the same moun- 
tain walls, the same ice and snow on the 
summits, the same never-ending pines and 
birches, with an emerald carpet between 
the stems, where the universal whortle- 
berry hides the stones under the most 
brilliant green. The short fjords and the | 
large are identical in general features, save 
that, lying at right angles to the prevail- 
ing winds, the surface of these lateral | 
waters is usually undisturbed by a single | 
ripple; the clouds may be racing over the 
high _—. but down below no breath can 
reach. ence the light is undispersed. 
The eye, instead of meeting anywhere 
with white water, sees only rocks, woods, 
and cataracts reversed as in a looking- 
glass. This extreme stillness, and the 
optical results of it, are the cause, I sup- 
pose, of the gloom of Norwegian landscape- | 
painting. | 

How these fjords were formed is, I be- 
lieve, as yet undetermined. 
furrowed the surface of the globe into | 
many singular shapes ; water, we are told, | 
cut out the long gorge below Niagara; but | 
water, acting as we now know it, scarcely 
scooped out of the hardest known rock 
these multitudinous fissures, so uniform 
in character, between walls which pierce 
the higher strata of the clouds, between | 
cliffs which in some places rise, as in the 
Geiranger, perpendicular for a thousand 
feet ; the fjords themselves of such extraor- 
dinary depth, and deepest always when 
furthest from the sea. Where they enter | 
the Atlantic, there is bottom generally in | 
a hundred fathoms. In the Sogne, a hun- 
dred miles inland, you find seven hundred 
fathoms. Rivers cutting their way through 








Water has | 


| best. 








such work as this, 
maturgist, and ice has been busy enough 
in Norway. 


The fjords were once filled | 


with ice up to a certain level; the level to | 


which it rose can be traced on the sharp 
angles ground off the rounded stone, and 
the scores of the glacier plane on the pol- 
ished slabs of gneiss or granite. 
some hundreds of feet above the present 
water-line the ice action ends, and cliffs 
and crags are scarred and angular and 
weather-splintered to where they are lost 
in the eternal snow. The vast moraines 


| which occasionally block the valleys tell 


the same story. The largest that I saw 
was between four and five hundred feet 
high, and we have to account for chasms 
which, if we add the depth of the water 


But at | 


to the height of the mountains above it, | 


are nine thousand feet from the bottom to 
the mountain crest. 

The appearance of Norway is precisely 
what it would have been if the surface had 
cracked when cooling into a thousand fis- 
sures, longitudinal and diagonal, if these 
fissures had at one time been filled with 
sea-water, at another with ice, and the 


sides above the point to which the ice | 


could rise had been chipped and torn and 
weather-worn by rain and frost through 
endless ages. Whether this is, in fact, the 
explanation of their form, philosophers 
will in good time assure themselves; mean- 
time, this is what they are outwardly like, 
which for present purposes is all that need 
be required. 

A country so organized can be traversed 
in no way so conveniently as by a steam 
yacht, which carries the four-and-twenty 
winds in its boiler. It is not the roman¢e 
of yachting; and the steamer, beside the 
graceful schooner with its snowy canvas, 
seems prosaic and mechanical. The 
schooner does well in the open water with 
free air and sea room; but let no schooner 
venture into the Norway fjords, where 
slant winds come not, by which you can 
make a course by a long reach, where 
there is either a glassy calm or a wind 
blowing up or down. If you reached the 
end of the Sogne, you might spend a sea- 


gon in beating back to the sea alone, and, 


except in some few spots where you might 


| not be able to go, you cannot so much as 


anchor for the depth of water. Shut in 
among these mountains, you may drift, 
becalmed in a sailing yacht, for weeks to- 
gether, while to a steamer the course is as 
easy and sure as to a carriage on a turn- 
pike road. Your yacht is your house, and, 
like a wishing carpet, it transports you 
wherever you please to go, and is here and 
there and anywhere. You note your posi- 
tion on the chart; you scan it with the 
sense that the world of Norway is all be- 
fore you to go where you like; you choose 
your next anchoring-place; you point it 
out to the pilot; you know your speed— 
there is no night in the summer months— 
you dine; you go to your berth; you find 


yourse:f at breakfast in your new sur- | 


roundings. 











AGENTS WANTED. Puymovru Lap Boarp. 
T. KE. CHASE & Co., 126 Water St., Boston, Mass, 
“4 GENTS WANTED for the Robbins Washer, Ex- 
cellent pay. Bissell M fg Co., 20 Vesey St. N. Y. 
“4 GENTS WANTED for the Best and Fastest- 
JA selling Pictorial Books and Bibles. Prices reduced 
33 per cent, NATIONAL PUBLISHING Co., Phila., Pa. 
JERSONS having VIEWS they wish mounted 
would do well to consult 
DEWITT C. WILLIAMS, 914 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 
AGENTS WANTED for our new Religious book 
year. 
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THE FAVORITE 


CHAIR. Simple,Durable,Ele- 
gent. A a ae luxury. 


es of po- 
sition. Send stamp 
(mention this paper) 





for Illus. Catalogue. 
STEVENS’ Adjustable CHAIR CO. 
No, 8 Sixth St. Pittsburgh, Pa 


- CRUDEN’S 
COMPLETE CONCORDANCE 


To the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, or a Dictionary and Alphabetical index 
to the Bible, by which any verse in the Bible may be 
eeadily found by looking for any inaterial word in thr 


; verse, 


A new edition thoroughly revised, nearly 900 
pages, printed on fine paper and substantially bound. 
Royal 8vo, cloth. This is the geneine and entire 
edition of Cruden’sgreatwork. Nextto Dr. Young's 
more recent work mentioned above, Cruden’s is the 
One of these should be possessed by every 
English-speaking Protestant family in the world. 


Sent to any part of the United States, post-paid, on 
receipt of $1.75. 
Enterprise Purchasing Agency, 
802 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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Dr. Barker, of the Brighton, England, Hospital, says, 
“ Ridge’s Food resembles the mother’s milk so closely 
that infants are reared, and well reared, exclusively 
upon it.” Another physician, at the head of an orphan 
asylum, says: “I have been using this preparation for 
five years or more,and have the most unbounded faith 
in it asa diet for infants up to, say eighteen months old.” 











BAXTER.C.SWAN 
944,$_.7ra Sr. 
PHILA. 


CHURCHE PARLOR 






RNITURE 
MF'D BY 
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CHURCH FURNITURE. 


Ss. 8S. BANNERS. 
R. GEISLER, 
= 127 Clinton Place (W. Sth St.), N. Y. 


Bhares LIGHT, 


Church 


FRINK’S Patent Reflectors give 
the Most Powerful, fhe 
Cheapest and_the Best Light known 
‘or Churches, Stores, Show ows, 
arlors, Banks, Offices, Picture 
ies, Theatres, Depots, etc. New and ele- 
tdesigns. Send size of YY 
trchyechee aed theicndes 
churches 6 6, 
IP. PRIN Ks, 061 Peart St. 8, Bo 


















FOOD SHOULD PRODUCE BLOOD, 


NOT GAS. FLATULENCY IS PROOF THAT THE | 


STOMACH LACKS DIGESTIVE POWER. TAR- 
RANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APL- 
RIENT RELIEVES THE STOMACH AND 
BOWELS FROM A PLETHORA OR WIND AND 
RESTORES THEIR NATURAL ENERGY, WHILE 
IT RELIEVES THEM FROM ALL OBSTRUC- 
TIONS. sOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 








MUSICAL WONDER HEADQUARTERS. 


manetta,on! 


y 
ft. music,88 LOraunette $c. 

°o . a ‘gane 
MA eon sto Posies OO., Philadeiphia, Pa. 
Tllustrated Magic Lantern Catalogue. 150 pp. Lec- 
ture and Photo, 10 cents. 





‘usics! and Optical | 
mderCatalogue Free 


M 
Ww 


~ Send for Musical and Optieal Wonder Catalogue free. 
Harbach Organina Co., 809 Filbert St., Phila., Pa. 
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Our-Summer-Style * 
and - price - book « 
lells-how:lo-order # 
Clothin$-Shirls-or « 
Furnishin$-Goods. # 
Al: postal - requesk « 
will: $ef-i « * # 
Wanamaker 


aNd Brown. 
OAK HALL, PHILADELFHIA. 


* ££ & & 
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| BARLOW’S | 
INDIGO BLUE 


PAPER For festivals, etc. Cheaper than wash 
ing. Send 10 cents for samples b 
mail. Wholesale and retail. WA. 
NAPKINS. & GAY, 154 Devonshire St., Boston, 


THE FamMILry Wasi BLUE 
For Sale by Grocers. 

D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop., | 

| 233 N. Second 8t., Phila., Pa, | 


THE PNEUMATIC 


FRUIT DRIERS., 
Retain the natural fruit and 
vexetable flavor. 
he most rapid evaporation, 
with least fuel. 
Made in ALL SIZES, for 
farm or factory ure. 
Wéalso munufacture the best 
Evaporstors for making 
APPLE JELLY 
from Cider, without sugar or 
any foreign substance. 
d for Descriptive Circu- 
Jars and Testimonizls. 


Vt. Farm Machine Co., 
Bellows Falls, Vt. 


~ {HE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
IFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


SPLENDID POT PLANTS, snecially pre- 
pared for House Culture and Winter Eloom. 
Delivered safely by mail, postpaid.atall port offices 
5 splendid varieties, your cho!ce, #ll labeled, for $1; 
12 for $2; 19 for $3; 26 for $4: 35 for $5; 75 for 
$103 $100 for $13. We CIVE a Handsome 
Present of Choise and a Free 

i order. ur @ complete 
) Va Fe 70pp. p NTE 2, vee woall 

THE DINCEE * CONARD CO. 

Rose Growers, ‘West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


GET 4 BINDER FOR YOUR PAPER. 



































gor: DWELLING 
FINISHED tn BRONZE ano POL- 
ISHED BRASS, COLORS TO 
MATCH FURNITURE, MADE 
TO EXTEND TO TABLE WHEN 
in use. Perfectly Safe. 
SEND FOR DESIGNS, FREE. 


A. J. WEIDENER 
36 S. Second St. Phila 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


Favorably known to the public since 
. Church,Chapel, School, Fire Alarm 
and other 8; also Chimes and Peals, 


MENFFTY & (A, WRAP FRAY, W. Y. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


| a oe “4 .~ Coome and Tin for Ch: 

ools, Fire Alar Farms, etc, 
WARRANTED, Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati. 0 


/ Hayward’s communion wine, unfermented. ng 
reduced. Address J. P. Ww: Ashby, Masa, 
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JAMESPYLE'S 




















PEARLINE 


The BEST COMPOUND 


EVER INVENTED FOR 
WASHING CLOTHING 


hing else, in Hard or Soft Wa- 
tex, without danger to fabric or hands, 
'Sewes Labor, Time, and Seap, amen- 
imgly, and is of great value to housekespers 
Se8R by all Grocers—but see that vile Counter. 
fef%e are not urged upon you. PEARLINE 
ie f only safe article, and always beazs 
hea nares of YAMES PY. Yew Vork. 


‘a OL1:0S87) SEaAaAVs.” 
GENUINE 


YANKEE SOAP 
MANCHEST -R, CONN., 
| WILLIAMS & BROTHERS 


CHEMI“TS AND APOTHECARISS. 
"Vo prevent counterfeis, the r signature wail be upom 
each cake, 


y SJ 

For fort yours the recognized standard for Shaving. 

Lather, rich, mild and tnotfng. Nom z in the world so 

much counterfited. Decisjo. . of U. 8. Courts 
er “ Trade Mark ” sent free on a 

ERFECTLY PUR“ ro 


ARBERS’ BAR ~OAP. 















use our “* 


anda cake of Yankee Soap for 12c. Ad 
J.B. WILLIAMS & CO., Glastonbury. Conn. 


MRS.POTTS’ 


COLD HaNote sap IR 


ON 





DO NOT BURN THE HAND, 
DETACHABLE WALNUT HANDLE, 
DOUBLE POINTED, IRON BOTH WAYS, 
BEST IN USE AND CHEAP, 
THREE IRONS, ONE HANDLE AND A 
STAND TO A SET. 












FOR SALE BY THE 
HARDWARE TRADE 


SAMPLES 








Stained Glass Substitute, 
10c. Lum Smith, Philad’a. 
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At 
the be- 
ginning 
of this year 
it was announc- 
ed that a series of 
special articles, bear- 
ing upon the New Testa- 
ment lessons of the first six 
months of the year, would ap- 
pear in The Sunday School Times. 
With each week’s issue the readers | 
of the paper have had the benefit of one 
or more of those articles. In making good the 
promise, of a similar series, bearing upon the 
Old Ter ament lessons of the last six months | 
of the year, pleasure is taken in announcing | 
the following list of such articles as are already | 
secured, Other articles are expected for this 


series; and they will be announced from time 


to time, as the assurance of them may be 
received, It is intended that The Sunday 
School Times shall bring to its readers, from 


It is believed that man 


other publications they may have. 


week to wom, contributions from the “aor 
writers of Europe and America. 





The Critical Notes on the Old Testament lessons 
will be written by PROFESSOR WILLIAM H. GREEN, 


LL.D., Professor of Hebrew and other ori- 
ental lan es at Princeton Theological Seminary, 
and Chairman of the American Company of old 


Testament Revisers. 


FOR THE NEXT SIX MONTHS. 

It is understood, of course, that this list covers only 
the side-light helps to the study of the lessons. The 
usual variety of other articles is not to be intermitted. 

By PROFESSOR WILLIAM H. GREEN, of Princeton 
Theological Seminary :—An Introduction to the 
Study of the Book of Joshua. 


By PROFESSOR A. H. SAYCE, of Queen's College, 





| Oxford, England, member of the Old Testament 
| Company of E lish Revisers :—The Inhabitants of 
Canaan before the Conquest. 


By BISHOP F. D. HUNTINGTON, of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church ;—Faith and Obedience. 

By GENERAL JOSHUA L. CHAMBERLAIN, President 
| of Bowdoin College :—Joshua asa Military Leader. 

By DR. HOWARD CROSBY, Ex-Chancellor of the 
i University of New York, and member of the New 
Testament Company of American Revisers :—Joshua 
as a Type of Jesus. 

By DR. CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, Barnstable, England, 
| author of The Life and Words of Christ, and of Hours 
with the Bible :—Joshua’s Life Work. 

By DR. A. J. GORDON, Pastor of the Clarendon 
Street Baptist Church, Boston, author of The Min- 
istry of Healing, etc. :—Our Canaan. 





new clubs will be formed for these last six months of the year. 
Perhaps such a plan would work well in your school. 








By DR. |. HAMBURGER, Land-Rabbin in Strelitz, 
Mecklenb , and author of the Real- Encyclopedia 
for Bible and Talmud :—Traces of the Tabernacle. 

J PROFESSOR E. CONE BISSELL, of. Hartford 

‘Theological Seminary :—The Cities of Refuge. 

By PROFESSOR C. A. BRIGGS, of Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary, New York; Editor of The Presby- 
terian Review :—Jehovah and Baal. 

By DR. W. HAYES WARD, Editor of The Independ- 
ent, New York :—The Bible Story illustrated by 
_— Monuments. 

DR. A. EDERSHEIM, Oxford, England, author 

of” he Temple and Its Ministry, etc. :—The School 
~— among the Ancient Hebrews. 

Dr. ALEXANDER McLAREN, Manchester, Eng 

m. , author of The Life of David as Reflected in 

the Psalms, etc.:—The Sword of the Lord and of 


; Gideon. 








Why not try it? 


By Dr. WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, pastor of the Broad- 
= Tabernacle, New York:—A Sorrowful Heart 
and Its Cure. 

By Dr. JOHN HALL, pastor of the Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, New York:—The Child 
Samuel. 

By PROFESSOR T. W. COIT, of Berkeley Divinity 
School, Middletown, Conn. :—Eli’s Sin and Punish- 
ment. 

By PROFESSOR WILLIS J. BEECHER, of Auburn 
Theological Seminary:—The Function of the 
Hebrew Prophet. 

By PROFESSOR FRANZ DELITZSCH, of Leipzig 
University, the eminent German evangelical critic 
and commentator :—The Hebrew Chroniclers. 

By Dr. J. L. M. CURRY, General Agent of the Pea- 
body Fund, Richmond, Va. :—Asking for a King. 


Dr. R. M. HATFIELD, pastor of the Clark Street 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Chicago, Ill. :—The 
Courage of Faith. 


By Dr. TALBOT W. CHAMBERS, member of the Old 
Testament Company of American Revisers:—Why 
did God Choose David ? 

By BISHOP JOHN F. HURST, of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church :—The Blank Between the Testaments. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. — From 1 to4 


copies, one year, $2.00 each, from 5 to 9 copies, $1.50 
each; from 10 to 19 copies, $1.25 each; 20 copies or 
over, $1.00 each. Three orsix months at the same 
proportionate rate. To the person forming a club 
of either grade, at these regular rates, one additional 
copy free. The papers for a club, if so desired, will 
be sent to the individual addresses. The papers for 
a club must all go to one post-office, excepting when 
the teachers of a school get their mail matter from 
different post-offices, the papers will be sent accord 
ingly. 

FOR THE SMALLER SCHOOLS.- 
By a new plan, the smaler schools, which cannot 
form large clubs, have the benefit of the very lowest 
rate. It provides that when the entire force of 
teachers in any school is less than twenty, the club 
rate to such school shall be $1.00 per copy, on condi 
tion that the order for the papers be acc ompanied 
by a statement that the number of copies ordered in 
the club is not less than the full niaratuoe shers 
in the school, Teachers belonging to the same house 
hold may be counted as ONE in making such a state 
ment of the number of teachers in a school. 


SPECIMENS FREE.— Enough copies of 
| any one issue of the paper, to enable all the teachers 
| of a school to examine it, will be sent free. 





Ina “a_i alain of suskinells the eatiboss take The Sunday School Times in addition to whatever 
You can start a club in the summer time just as well as at any other season. 


JOHN D. WATTERS, Publisher, 725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Send Your Names 
and Addresses for a 


ENDORSED BY 


Rev. D. H. abate 





Rev. W. Randolph, 


FREE SAMPLE 


Rev. J. H. Vincent, B. F. Jacobs, E. Payson Porter, Philip Cillett, Rev. J. A.Worden, Rev. H. L. Baugher, 


Rev. B. M. Palmer Rev. John Potts, Hon. F. Fairbanks. 


or tHe COLORED DESICNS, 


The best International Lesson Illustra- 


tions Published. 


ROV. LITHOCRAPH CO. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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ar tn or freight, accord- 
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nd of ee if not satisfactory. Cata- 
logue, with 4 mailed on application. 
JOHN WA AMAKER, PuILapELrPuHia. 
We hare the largest retail stock in the United States. 


“The Jersey Faany, 
The ine, Coarse , wee 
a ALDERNEYS.’ ™ 
IUST READY~—FINE PROOFS. 
“The Armada Is in 
e Decisive Action with the Ar* 
mada. 




















And other 
NEW ENGRAVINGS 
and NEW ETCHINGS. 
Jooking Glasses Regilt and 
Repaired. Paintings Restored. 


NEW PAINTINGS IN IN GALLERY 
EXQUISITE PICTURE FRA 
ALL THE ROGERS € GROUPS. 
JAMES S. EARLE & SONS, 
_No. 816 Chestnut Street. 


Concert Exercises. 


The following Seriptural Concert Exercises 
haying first appeared. in The Sunda School 
Times, have been printed in pamphlet form, 
for the convenience of schools which may de- 
sire to use them : 


THE POWER OF THE RESURRECTION. 
THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE. 
THE RESURRECTION. 

“AN EASTER SERVICE.” 

THE GIFT BY GRACE. , 
CHRIST, ALL AND IN ALL. * 

THE GIFT OF GIFTS. 

THE GLORIES OF THE CHRIST-CHILD. 
THE WONDERFUL. 

THANKSGIVING AND THANKSLIVING. 
A THANKSGIVING SERVICE. 
SEEDTIME AND HARVEST. 

WHY AM I NOT A CHRISTIAN? 
BIRLE SACRIFICES, 





B ‘WORDS ABOUT SINGING. 
Cc = tATION. 

_ 
P a 


Fas 


T @ 

H '; OUR FATHER’S HOUSE. 
P e 30D. 

T 4 ({TITUDES. 

TH. __WUJATION. 


THE NAMES OF OUR LORD. 
THE WAY OF LIFE. 
A PATRIOTIC SERVICE. 
Price of each, $2.00 per 100 copies. No 
ome dy: = for postage. Samples, 5 cents 
‘ess 


each 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., ztiteimbie, Pa. 
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process, 


; A prominent lithographic establishment of N 
| picture, entitled “ Representative Religious Journals and Journalists of America.” 
a most excellent likeness of each of the fcllow:ng well-known editors : 








New York has just issued a finely executed 
It gives 


H. Cray Trumsvt1, D.D., of The Sunday School Times, Philadelphia. 
Henry M. Dexter, D.D., of The Congregationalist, Boston. 

8. J. Barrows, D.D., of The Christian Register, Boston. 

8S. InEN xvus Prime, D.D., of The New York Observer, New York. 
Epwakp Briant, D.D., of The Examiner, New York. 

Henry M. Frexp, D.D., of The Evangelist, New York. 

J. M. Bucxtry, D.D., of The Christian Advocate, New York. 
GrorGeE 8. Maxutory, D.D., of The Churchman, New York. 
Henry C. Bowen, Esq., of The Independent, New York. 

Wm. C. Gray, Ph.D., of The Interior, Chicago. 

J. G. Montrort, D.D., of The Herald and Presbyter, Cincinnati. 
Isaac Errirt, D.D., of The Christian Standard, Cincinnati. 


The picture not only gives a likeness of the editor of each paper, but also a well-executed 
fac-simile reproduction of the first page of the paper itself. 


to make the picture the most satisfactory one of the kind ever produced by the lithographic 


The artists have spared no effort 


The picture (size, twenty-two by twenty-eight inches) will be sent, securely packed, post- 
age prepaid, to any address, upon receipt of fifty cents ; and if any one receiving it is not 
fully satisfied, it may be returned, and the money will cheerfully be refunded. 


Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








AGENTS WANTED.—These pictures will sell at sight. Ina large share of the 
Christian Homes of the land some one or more of these papers have been taken for 
years; and an opportunity to secure true likenesses of their editors will be gladly em- 
braced. Agents are wanted everywhere. Terms wili be given at once, upon application. 














you will oblige the puv, isher, as well cs 





ment in The Sunday School Times. 





The Sunday School] Times intends 


to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. 


Use A Binder. 


Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of The Sunday School Times in good 
condition, and have them at hand for reference, should use a binder. 
send by mail, postage paid, a strong, plain binder, for $1.00, or a handsome one, 
half leather, for $1.50. These binders have been made expressly for The Sunday 
School Times, and are of the best manufacture. The papers can be placed in the 
binder week by week, thus keeping the file complete. 
JOHN D. WwW ATTL ES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


We can 


Address, 








“Tn ordering goc ods, or in ma king inguiry | concerning anything advertised in this paper | 
3 the advertiser, by stating that you saw the advertise 


ublisher will refund wo subscribers any money that they lose thereby, 


wa TE D.—A LADY DESIRES TO RENT. A 
HOUSE, centrally located, where one or more 
rooms cau be used as offices. Would have no objec- 
tion to taking care of offices. Must have the best ref- 
erences from parties using the same. Address ‘‘ M,” 
Penna. Religious Press Ass’n, 802 Chestnut St., Phila. 


FANTED.—100 YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 

of energy, tact, and good address, to sell our 

books this fall and winter; ev ery one who shows ability 

for the business will be promoted to a position of trust 

and Wy ey A The business will pay from $600 

to $1,000 the first year, and doubie the second; state 

e, experience in life, and send this. C ASSELL & 
COMPANY (LIMITE D), 822 Broadway, New York. 


AGENTS Are offered 50 per cent. dise ount to sell 


Moore’s Universal Assistant. Sure sale 
for this book anywhere. 1016 pages; 500 iJlustrations. 
One agent made $137.50 in 6days. For full particulars, 
address J. S. Ogilvie & Co., Publishers, 31 Rose § St. — > * 





Young's Analytical 


CONCORDANCE. 


Revised with appendix to the Bible, Royal quarto, 
Po mea 1100 pages, (students’ edition on an entirely new 
n,) containing every word in the Bible in alpha- 
tica! order, arranged under its Hebrew or Greek 
original with the literal meaning of each, and its pro- 
nunciation,exhibiting about 311,000 references, markin 
30,000 various readings in the "New Testame nt, wit 
the latest information on Biblical Geography and 
Antiquities, etc., etc., ete., designed for the at 
reader of the English Bible, by Robert Young, LL. I 

The publishers say :—‘‘ In typographical appearanc e, 
size and thickness,.our issue is in every way the equal 
of the English E dition. 

“ The importers of the English Edition having repeat- 
edly advertised that the American contained 2,000 
errors, we have, at great expense, had the work care- 
fully collated, word for word, with the latest English 
Edition, and every error or omission rectified. 

“Tn addition to this, our examination has brought to 
light many inaccuracies in the English Edition itself, 
all of which have been corrected. 

“ The book as published by ourselves, bearing on the 
title-page the words ‘Students’ Edition,’ is therefore 
the most correct in existence.” 

ToScholars. this great work needs no commendation. 
All the concordances to the English Bible, since 
the year 1763, when Alexander Cruden issued the third 
and last edition of Creden’s Conco lance, have 
been reprints (usually abridged) under various forms 
by Brown, [adie Smith and others. This work is an 
entirely inde pendent one and in no sense an edition or 
Cruden, either in its plan or execution. The predom- 
inating feature of this work is the anatytical 
arrangement of every word in the Bible under its 
own proper original in Hebrew or Greek with 
the literal meaning of the same. By this means the 
reader is enabled to distinguish #/eéar, that er 
which are frequently confounded in the English Bible 
and for the elucidation of which Cruden offers no rea 
help atall. The great aim of this work is that eosm- 
mon readers may understand the Word. Nolibrary 
is complete without. What Worcester or Webster's 
Dictionary are to the English language, Young's Ana- 
lytical Concordance is to the English Bible. It gives 
us great pleasure to be able to place this latest and best 
edition within pe reach not only of every pastor, but 
of every famil 


Sent, Canttagt paid, on receipt of only $3.25. 


Enterprise Purchasing Agency, 


802 CHESTNUT S?., PHILADELPHIA. 


COMMUNION WINE. 


EST Unfermented. See new Circular. 
T. H. JOHNSON, New Brunswick, N. J. 


. HANSELL ARLIEST 


IGHT RED 
Most profitable RASPBERRY yet 
produced. Send for full account. 


SMALL FRUITS ! 
















yo reas on a postal card, and 
we will furnish you, free, our 
large il!us. _ 1@e. catalogue. Hundreds of Aneengravrtngs. 
thing inthegun line,watches, cuticry,ete.,at bargain prices. 
Address We Tunas & Boss, 13% 17 Dock 8q., Boston, Masa 





Should, however, an advertisement of a party not in good standing be inadv ertently loserted, 
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